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ROBERTS BROTHERS Have Just “Published 


MY THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN, 


An Autobiography. By Tuomas Bat, A.M. 


With engraved portrait by Thomas Johnson, and portraits of his mother and his wife ; also 
phototype of model ‘of Washington, made for Mr, Edward F, Searles. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 


Price, $3.00. 


This is the life of one of America’s most eminent sculptors, still living and pursuing his art in Florence. 
Italy. Mr. Ball’s reminiscences are so delightfully told by him that the reader cannot help being instructed 
and charmed. The present edition is a limited one, and the work will not be reproduced in its present shape, 


SIX NEW JUVENILES. 


OLD ROUGH, THE MISER, 


By Liry F. WessELuoert, author of **S ow, the 
Tramp,” “ vowing . SPT ” “The Winds, The 
Woods, and the Wan ith 21 illustrations by 
J. F. Goodridge. sae 16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25, 


THE ELECTRICAL BOY ; 


oy The Career of Richard Greatman and George 
things. By Prof. Joun Trowsripce, of Har- 
University. Illustrated, 16mo. Cloth. Price, 


I. 50. 
BETY, A BUTTERFLY. 


By A. G. Prympron, author of ‘Dear Daughter 
Dorothy.”’ poagereted by the author. Square 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 


JOCK O’DREAMS. 


A child’s a book. By Juriz M. Lippmann, Iilus- 
trated by Jesse McDermott. Square r2mo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.25. 
LAST WORDS. 


A final collection of stories, » Mrs. J. H. Ewin, 
author of * om napes,”’ “‘ The Story of a Short 
Life,”’ etc. ith portrait. Illustrated by H. D. 
Murphy. Square r2me. Cloth. Price, $u2s. 

This volume contains some of Mrs. Ewing's tales 
that have never been read on this side of the Atlantic. 


JOLLY GOOD TIMES AT HACKMA-. 
TACK. 
By, Mont, P. Wexts Smiru, author of “ Jolly Good 


imes,”’ ** Their Canoe Trip. ””  Tilustrated. Square 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE 


RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


of the Press. Mystics and Illuminati. 
"Endemontadar El Santo Nino de la 
uardia. Brianda de Bardaxi. 


By eee CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 
In one 1amo. volume of 522 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 


“The width, depth and thoroughness of research 
which have earned Dr. Leaa high European place as 
the ablest historian the Inquisition has yet found are 
here applied to some side-issues of that great subject. 
We have only to say of this volume that it worthily 
complements the author’s earlier studies in ecclasinitics) 
history. ‘His extensive and minute learning, much of 
it from inedited manuscripts in Mexico, appears on 
every page.”"—London Antiquary, Jan , 1891. 

“It is a work of such painstaking scholarship, such 
mastery of de and shows such long and rious 
research that we we are doing it injustice to dismiss 
it with a brief review. It contains a mass of unpub- 
lished and inedited material and is the most valuable 
contribution to the intricate period it treats of that has 
yet been given to English readers.”—7he Church Re- 
view, Oct., 1890. 

‘* All who have read Dr. Lea’s earlier works will be 

to welcome this book in the well-founded 
assurance that they will find it full of learning and that 
its learning, so far from burdening its » will serve 
to give them life and interest. A delightful volume.’’ 
London Saturday Review, dew, Jan, +4 3%, 1891. 
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AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF LOWELL. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


SOCIAL VERSE. 
By A. C. Swinsurne. 


MUNICIPAL MISGOVERNMENT, 
Its Cause and One Remedy. 
By President C. W. Extor. 
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A Safe Elastic Currency. 
By the Hon. Micuag1. D, Harter. 


MEANING OF THE FREE COINAGE 
AGITATION. 
By Epwarp ATKINSON. 


**REFORMATORY ” PRISONS. 
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By Henry Lasoucuere. 
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By Senator Vitas and E, M. Winston. 
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$5 a year. 
-THE FORUM, New’ York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


An Introduction to the Liter- 
ature of the Old Testament. 


m2 Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., of Oxford. Crown 
Pg net $2.50. 


Dr. Driver’s yolume is the first of the /nternationa 
y 


the contents and structure o books of the Olé 

Testament, considered as Hebrew literature, presu 
their inspiration, but seeking to determine t 

precise import and scope of the several writings. 


University Extension 
Manuals. 


Each volume r2mo, #e¢ $1.00. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By Dr. 
W. CunnincHam. 

THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. G. gene Brown. 

These two bcp | introduce a most rtant 
series dealing te sections of ‘iterature> 
Science, Philesophy, History and Art. The series is. 
the outgrowth of the University Extension move- 
ment, but the volumes are also intended to be con- 
phe pen to the literature of the subjects they treat, 
and will be found to meet a general rather than a 


special want. 
Select Dialogues of Plato. 


The Set, four volumes, + ag omg pe buckram, 
gilt stamp, etc., ina 12mo, $ 
This. valuable little set, now iesued i in a ti and 
attractive binging, comprises the volumes entitled 
** Socrates. A Day in Athens with Socrates. 
“Talks with Socrates about Life,” and ** Talks with 
Athenian Youths.” 


The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England. 


By Mrs. Avice Morsz EaRLe. 12mo, $1.25. 

An entertaining and piquant contribution to 
Puritan sociology. The hardships and austerity, the 
rigor and narrowness, the devotion and piety of the 
Puritans, are graphically portrayed. 


The Business of Life. 


A Book for Every One. By the author of ‘* How to 
Be Hi: apey though Married,” ** The Five Talents of 
Woman,” “ Manners Makyth h Man.”” remo, §1.25. 

“ The author has a large store of apposite quota- 
tions and anecdotes, and he has the art of brighten. 
ing his bh pages with a constant play of humor that 
makes t he says uniformly ente: taining.” — Boston 
Advertiser. 


The Poetry of Tennyson. 


By Henry Van Dyxe, D.D. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. With portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 

This work, which was received most favorabl 
its first edition, i is now reissued with two new 
ters on the study of Tennyson and on his latest verse, 
a portrait, and a fuller bibliography. 

“ As a statement of the essence of Tennyson’s 
poetical art, the book has no rival.” —Boston Beacon. 
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A Story. of Early Times in snaps. 


By Noan 
Brooks. Illustrated by W. 


. RoGgrs. 12mo, 
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oldies days before the War. The a. re sports, 
amusements and trials of the North 
were never more graphically and truthfully See 
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By Noau Brooks. Pg and cheaper edition. Illus- 
. ramo, $1.2 
**One of the best boy’s stories we have ever read. 
9 - sage are thorough boys.”—TZhe Christian at 
ork, 


A New Mexico David, 


And Otter Stories and Sketches of the Southwest. 
lng HARLES F, Lummis. Illustrated. 12mo, 


Mr. ‘Tommis has made excellent use of the novel 
and interesting materials which the wild life of this 
ae ion offers. There are sixteen sketches 


pugamoncen among the Mexicans and 
Indians og the Southwest od 
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Literature 
Archbishop Tait * 

Tue First Scottish Archbishop of Canterbury was en- 
dowed with exceptional qualifications for his high office. 
The period between 1869 and 1882 was a troubled hour 
for the English Church. Controversies with regard to 
ritual were incessant; ecclesiastical litigation was prosecuted 
with most unchristian acrimony; and in matters of religious 
faith the fountains of the great deep were broken up. In 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church the fate of its elder 
sister was not dimly foreshadowed, and many of the stanch- 
est Anglicans were wellnigh ready to welcome such an event. 
A strong partisan at the head of affairs might easily have 
precipitated the inevitable crisis, or at any rate have irre- 
trievably widened the gaps in the clerical host which were 
already so startling. On the other hand, a timid and schol- 
arly Archevégque fainéant, the ideal prelate of an earlier day, 
would have ruined everything by a policy of fatal irreso- 
lution. 

It was a wise choice, then, which placed Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait in the Primate’s chair. Tait was preéminently an 
ecclesiastical ‘politician, having the tact, the moderation, 
the executive ability of a true statesman, united to the piety 
-of a sincere Christian. In some respects, indeed, his habits of 
mind were singularly unclerical. When first made a bishop, 
ihe writes in his diary: —‘ When [Mr. Lowder] asked me for 
this blessing, I was so taken aback that I only gave him half.’ 
Writing in earlier days to decline the nomination to a pro- 
fessorship at Glasgow, on the ground that a formal sub- 
scription to the Westminster Confession was required, he 
says:—‘ I have nothing to do with judging other people, but 
it seems to me that a man who, intending to remain an 
Episcopalian, sets his hand to such an unqualified declara- 
tion.does nothing more or less than write one thing and 
mean another.’ And the famous ‘ Letter of the Four Tutors’ 
with relation to Tract No. go, of which Tait when at Oxford 
was the principal author, was inspired by the same dislike 
of hair-spkitting and equivocation which distinguished him 
throughout his career. The plain good sense and freedom 
from cant, which he inherited from his Scottish ancestry, 
gave him a hold on the public that he never lost. In cer- 
taim quarters, indeed, Tait’s nationality and early associa- 
tions were made a reproach to him; the High Church organ 
described him as ‘ that ecclesiastical bully, the Presbyterian- 
minded Bishop of London,’ which is perhaps a milder ex- 
pression than ‘that enemy of God's truth, Dr. Tait,’ else- 
where employed by the same journal. - So, too, he achieved 
but a qualified success in Arnold’s chair at Rugby; his train- 
ing had not been such as to imbue him with the esprit de 
corps of an English public school. But, on the other hand, 
the same circumstances operated to make him an ideal mem- 
ber of the University Reform Commission, on which he 
served while Dean of Carlisle. And to the controversies 
which agitated the Anglican Church he brought an imparti- 
ality and a sense of humor that aided him not a little in his 
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task as moderator. To him the Church was a great party, 
the members of which must be taught to subordinate their 
preferences and to show a united front. His own loyalty to 
the Establishment was never in question, for of course the 
sneers and gibes of extreme partisans are not to be taken 
seriously. With all his breadth and tolerance, he could de- 
scribe seceders from his church as ‘ eccentric people’ ; and 
his relations to the Nonconformists, though kind, were 
scarcely cordial. 

The story of the internecine conflicts which distracted 
the Anglican Church in Dr. Tait’s time occupies a very large 
portion of his biography. No more powerful argument 
against the unnatural union of Church and State was ever 
delivered, than is afforded by the facts which the history 
of this period presents. The English Liberation Society 
ought to circulate these volumes as a campaign document, 
by way of plucking a shaft from the enemy’s quiver. Men 
of high character and earnest purpose are found attempt- 
ing to foist innovations in ritual and in doctrine upon a 
reltictant flock, in defiance of legal decisions and of the 
remonstrances of their bishops. And they seek to defend 
their contumacy by repudiating the supremacy of the State 
in ecclesiastical affairs—the very foundation whereon the 
Anglican Church has rested from the first. With all due 
regard to the feelings of worthy men, we cannot help say- 
ing that stipends at least are never declined on anti-Eras- 
tian grounds. The correspondence between Archbishop 
Tait and the Rev. Arthur Tooth sufficiently proves that no 
constituted authority exists which the Extreme Right of * 
the Anglican Clergy will agree to respect. Tait himself 
would have preferred to strengthen the hands of the bishops, 
but for various reasons he was not supported in this policy. 
The ill-success of the Public Worship Regulation Act, for 
which Tait has been blamed, was possibly due to the re- 
jection of clauses advocated by him, looking to an en- 
largement of episcopal jurisdiction. Upon the majority of 
these questions Dr. Tait’s action was highly judicious. But 
his course in relation to ‘Essays and Reviews,’ while not 
consciously disingenuous, gave pain to his Broad Church 
friends, and provoked from Dr, Temple a nobly indignant: 
letter, which rings like the war-cry of religious freedom. So, 
too, his hint that the High Church clergy need not consider 
themselves bound by the judicial interpretation of the ru-- 
brics, as long as their episcopal superiors found no fault 
with their ministrations, fell upon a too fruitful soil. But, 
taken all in all, Dr. Tait’s influence in Anglican affairs was 
decidedly antiseptic. 

A characteristic anecdote is that of William IV.’s address 
to Dr. Longley, the newly-consecrated Bishop of Ripon, 
‘No sooner had [Dr. Longley] risen from his knees than 
the King suddenly addressed him, in a loud voice, thus :— 
“Bishop of Ripon, I charge you, as you shall answer be- 
fore Almighty God, that you never by word or deed give 
encouragement to those d——d Whigs who would upset 
the Church of England.”’ Evidently the Emperor of Ger- 
many chasse de race. 

The learned authors—the Dean of Windsor and Canon 
Benham—are to be congratulated upon the excellent result 
of their labors. The biography is somewhat extended, but 
it is difficult to say where condensation would have been, 
practicable. 





“Labor and Life of the People” # 


_ THE SECOND VOLUME of this important work is different 
in scope and to some extent in method from the first The 
earlier volume was devoted to a particular account of East 
London, where the greatest mass of poverty exists; while in 
the volume before us the whole city is dealt with. The di- 
vision of classes adopted in the first volume is retained with 
little modification, the numbers of each class being estimated 
according to the reports of the School Board respecting the 


® Labor and Life of the Peo Uh. (head ‘ 
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children, These reports, however, have been compared 
with information obtained from other sources, and the re- 
sult is probably as trustworthy an account of the material 
condition of the people of London as we are likely to get. 
The percentage of poor in the whole city is set down at a 
little over thirty per cent., of whom one-fourth are very 
poor; while the vicious and criminal classes are estimated 
at a little less than one percent. Of those in comfortable 
circumstances the larger number are skilled laborers, who 
constitute 51.5 cent. of the whole population, the mid- 
amounting to 17.8 per cent (p. 21). 
volume, which is under a separate 
peor si contains, statistical tables, two maps illustrat- 
ng the degrees of poverty and wealth in the various quar- 
am of the city by means of different colors. The most im- 
portant of these, which is in four sections, aims to show the 
distribution of the various classes by streets, the colors em- 
ployed being seven in number from the dark blue marking 
the lowest poverty through purple and other hues to the 
orange which marks the abodes of wealth. This map pre- 
sents a most stri ce, the huge masses of poverty 
in the eastern, central and south central districts contrasting 
strongly with the wealth of the west and north-west. Never- 
theless, patches of dark blue, and even the black line that 
marks the abode of vice and crime, are found in the near 
neighborhood of Buckingham Palace and Westminster Ab- 
bey. 

But Mr. Booth and his assistants have by no means con- 

- fined their attention to statistics and graphical representa- 
tion. They have been enabled with the help of the clergy, 
who make regular visits to some of the poorer quarters, to 
give detailed descriptions of more than seventy streets, with 
brief accounts of every house and every family in the house; 
and those who wish to know what the condition and life of 
the very poor really is may here find the information they 
seek. Description is also given of some of the model lodg- 
ing-houses erected in some cases by private beneficence and 
in others by business companies, and which, though not 
without some drawbacks, are an improvement on many of 
the poorer dwellings. 

Among other inquiries Mr. Booth instituted one as to the 
number of people now living in London who were born in 
the country districts, with results that differ somewhat from 
the popular view. It has generally been supposed that peo- 
ple come into the city with the vague hope of improving 
their condition, when in fact they would be better off in the 
country; but Mr. Booth shows that most of those who thus 
come in from the country either have work already engaged 
before they come or have an excellent prospect of getting 
work, and that their condition is greatly improved by their 
change of-abode. He also shows from the census figures 
that the country people are most numerous proportionally in 
the wealthy quarters and least numerous in the poverty- 
stricken districts of the East and South. 

The last part of the book is devoted to an account of the 
schools and of the children who attend them, special atten- 
tion of course being given to those frequented by the poorer 
classes. The account is very instructive, and shows that 
the influence of the public schools is already beginning to 
tell; though the stories of little children obliged to come to 
school without a breakfast because their mother is drunk 
and other like incidents are shocking and disheartening. 
The authors express the opinion that some regular and sys- 
tematic means of feeding the poorest school-children, either 
by private beneficence or by public provision, will ere long 
have to be adopted. It has been found necessary, also, in 
some places to teach the girls at school how to cook and 
sew, since they would never properly learn these arts at 
home. 

In conclusion, Mr. Booth tells us that his next volume will 
be devoted to showing the condition of the people grouped 
according to their various trades, after which he proposes to 
show what has already been done and is now doing by the 
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diverse gg oa, agencies to mitigate the poverty of the 
great city. Readers of the volumes already published will 
look with moe for the coming ones; for the importance 
of the work as a study of social conditions can hardly be 
overestimated. London is to a great extent typical of great 
cities everywhere, and philanthropists and statesmen in all 
lands will find food for reflection in Mr. Booth's volumes. 





“ Home Life on an Ostrich Farm ”* 

OsTRICHES WOULD SEEM to be the most uninteresting of 
feathered creatures, with their vicious tempers, voracious ap- 
petites, imbecility and ungainliness, Feathered foolishness 
can go no further than it does in this singular bird, which 
swallows a gimlet as readily as a prickly pear, and snatches 
the ear-ring out of a lady’s ear or a diamond out of a four- 
in-hand as if it were the most appetizing morsel in the world. 
Unpromising as the subject is, Mrs. Martin, wife of a South 
African ostrich-farmer, has made of it a graphic and enter- 
taining volume filled with details of an instructive sort. 
South Africa has always been associated in our minds with 
that wonderful poem of Freiligrath’s—‘ Der WiistenkGnig,’— 
in which all the picturesqueness and glory of a tropic hem- 
igphere emerged as from a mysterious twilight and sang itself 
to music in a swift trochaic metre. The Xarroo, the Hotten- 
tot cabin, the glittering starlit plain, the dead silence and 
awful distances peopled only with the cries of antelope and 
spring-bock : all these as a background to the tragedy of the 
poem: a lion that has sprung upon the shoulder of a giraffe 
and is borne away swift as the wind by the agonized ani- 
mal. In Mrs. Martin’s book these vivid impressions are 
not dispelled : indeed they are intensified. The illimitable 
plains, the majestic Table Mountain, the pitiless sun burning 
and boring its way from month’s end to month's end through 
a cloudless sky, the fantastic flora and yet more fantastic 
fauna, the paradoxical animal and vegetable life that thrives 
there, and the veneering of Dutch civilization that lacquers 
existence under the Southern Cross, come forth from her 
book even more in relief, as dry matter of fact, than in the 
exquisite lines of the German or in the romances of Rider 
Haggard and Olive Schreiner. The daily.detail of this life, 
its accidents and incidents, its grappling with the social 
problem, the servant problem, its fare, its pets, its products, 
strike one with a new sensation and are read with interested 
attention as long as there is a chapter left. A keen femi- 
nine pen, a bright all-seeing feminine eye sees and depicts 
the comedy and burlesque no less than the solemn and se- 
rious side of Cape Colony experiences: the ostrich-farming 
is a mere thread which is strung full of piquant and pungent 
things. So a huge Spanish pepper, alluring in itself, is 
stuffed full of unexpected good things known only to the 
housewife herself. 





“ History of the Amana Society” + 


Tue ‘ History of the Amana Society or Community of 
True Inspiration’ is the subject selected for ‘ Historical 
Monograph, No. 1’ of the publications of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa. The execution of this work by William Rufus 
Perkins, Professor of History in the University, and Mr. 
B. L. Wick, an alumnus, justifies the highest expectations 
for the future of these University publications. Aiming to 
be merely an historical sketch of the villages of Amana and 
Homestead, where the Society, now seventeen hundred 
strong, has been located since 1861, the monograph is, 
nevertheless, prefaced with a brief résumé of Mysticism and 
Pietism. An acquaintance with at least the primitive facts 
of these ‘isms’ is indeed essential to any understanding of 
the true nature of the tenets and growth of this Society. 
which in common with the Moravian Church and Quaker- 
isms began in protest against established Lutheranism, and 
has since maintained a simplicity of faith and practice at- 
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Ae Am tetas. By W. Re Perkine ant BL. Wid lowa Cit 
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tainable by the isolation secured by eccentricity of social 
conduct. The chief interest aroused by these peculiar peo- 
ple lies, however, in the fact that these half-dozen villages 
of theirs, scattered along the Iowa River, present almost the 
only instance on this continent of the successful practice of 
communism. Indeed, it is in the light of a contribution to 
this branch of sociology that this monograph will be of 
abiding value. Too much praise cannot be given the au- 


thors for the manner in which they have done their work. © 


The material placed at their dis by the Trustees of 
the Society seems to have consisted largely of memoirs 
af the men and women, the founders, who for two hun- 
dred years had believed in inspiration as an existing chan- 
nel of divine instruction, and had suffered because of their 
belief. In translating these archives, which were for the 
most part in German, the authors have not only preserved 
a certain quaint simplicity of style, which must have marked 
the originals, but have even, and perhaps unconsciously, 
fallen into a somewhat similar style when speaking for 
themselves. The effect is a suggestive harmony; for the 
literary quality of the sketch bears to more boisterous wri- 
ting much the same relation that the spirit of the little com- 
munity itself bears to that more demonstrative religious 
temper against which its very existence is a protest. We 
shall await with interest the history of the settlement of 
Trappist monks near Dubuque, which falls within the lines 
indicated by this initial publication. 





Hornaday’s “ Taxidermy ” * 

NATURALISTS WILL welcome Mr. Hornaday’s book on 
‘ Taxidermy and ZoWlogical Collecting.’ Its title-page claims 
for the volume no more than its due in styling it ‘a com- 
plete handbook for the amateur taxidermist, collector, osteol- 
ogist, museum-builder, sportsman, and traveller." The au- 
thor’s right to speak as an authority is sufficiently avouched 
by his wide experience derived from having been ‘for 
eight years Chief Taxidermist of the U.S. National Museum, 
—for seven years Zodlogical Collector and Taxidermist for 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment,—late Superintend- 
ent of the National Zodlogical Park,—author of “‘ Two Years 
in the Jungle,” etc.’ The descriptive powers and vivacious 
style which made the last-named work attractive are again 
manifest in the present volume, which will be found a most 
useful vade-mecum for all who are interested in collecting 
and preserving, in lifelike fashion, the forms of the existing 
species of animals of every class and rank, from a butterfly 
toa bison, The growing importance of the art of the taxi- 
dermist to science is apparent from the fact that under the 
destructive powers of modern firearms many important 
species have lately become extinct, and others are fast ap- 
proaching the same fate. On this continent the rhytina (or 
*Steller’s sea-cow’), the California elephant-seal, the great 
auk, and the Labrador duck have already been exterminated. 
Less than a hundred of the wild buffaloes of our Western 
plains remain. ‘The walrus, the manatee, the moose, the 
mountain goat, antelope, mountain sheep, the sea otter, 
beaver, elk, and mule deer,’ writes Mr. Hornaday, ‘are all 
going fast, and by the time the museum-builders of the world 
awake to the necessity of securing good specimens of all 
these, it may be too late to find them.’ 

In the entomological part of the work the author has been 
indebted to the Rev. Dr. W. J. Holland of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
whose scientific knowledge and practical experience are well 
displayed in the chapters devoted to this subject. The il- 
lustrations which are scattered through the work are par- 
ticularly clear and good. The book is likely to make a 
revolution in many departments of the art which it describes, 
and particularly to reform much that is antiquated and de- 
fective in our natural history museums. In most of these 
the aid of grouping and backgrounds is totally disregarded. 
‘Twenty-five years hence,’ our enthusiastic author prophe- 


* Taxidermy and Zodlogical Collecting. By William T. Hornaday. $2.50. Charles 
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cies, with perhaps some pardonable exaggeration, ‘ the zodlog- 
ical museums of this country will be as attractive and pleas- 
ing as the picture galleries, and they will teach ten times as 
many object-lessons as they do now. To-day the average 
museum is as lifeless as a dictionary; but the museum of 
the future will be life itself.’ 





“Under a Colonial Roof-Tree” * 


A VERY INTERESTING volume or series of volumes might 

be made of the coloniel records of the thirteen original 

States, if these volumes were accompanied by views and 

reproductions of the architecture, furniture, heirlooms and 

art of that period: Aow interesting, only those familiar with 

Mt. Vernon and its treasures know. Massachusetts, Mary-' 
land, Virginia, and New York—to mention no others,— 
abound in mansions and churches, halls and bric-a-brac, of 
the Dutch, Puritan, and Cavalier period, only waiting for 
the pencil, the brush, the camera and the printing-press, to 
reveal their quaint selves and quainter contents to the an- 
tiquarian eye. The various local and historical magazines 
of course do much to keep ancestral pride and interesting 
associations alive, but much is neglected and much lies in 
MSS. as yet unknown, biding its long-procrastinated sesame 
of resurrection. The memoir before us with its diary and 
family record and its pictures of colonial life and archi- 
tecture in early New England is a case in point, showing 
how much there is still unrevealed, even in New Eng- 
land memories and dusty drawers, when this, the record of 
one of its distinguished families, is but just uncovered. 
Bishop Meade did wonders for Virginia in his ‘Old Churches 
and Families,’ and others have done well for their ancestral 
State; but all these frail materials are rapidly passing away, 
and soon a whiff of wind will blow them into oblivion. The 
Huntington-Phelps family and their wide ramifications are 
therefore to be congratulated that oblivion has not yet 
overtaken their pre Revolutionary records, and that they 
survive to be printed in so charming a form, for the delecta- 
tion of a later generation. Hatfield and Hadley and many 
an antique twist and turn of the beautiful Connecticut River 
peep out of these pages and contrast widely the Then and 
the Now,—not always to the advantage of the unromantic 
present. Zhen, Indians, war-whoops, massacres, and witch- 
hunting: now, factories, water pollution, tariffs, and—heart- 
burnings! The tie-wig and the tallow-candle have their 
charms even in this esthetic age; and when it comes to 
gambrel roofs and massy fire-dogs and grimly artistic cup- 
boards, like those figured on these pages, the Past looms up 
altogether majestic ! 





“ Institutes of the Christian Religion ” + 

AS OUR EYES wander over the pages of the Rev. Dr. 
Emanuel V. Gerhart’s portly and handsome volume entitled 
‘Institutes of the Christian Religion our memory is busy. 
Without ever having seen or known the author, we recall 
the days when ‘the Mercersburg theology,’ of which this 
volume is full, was legislated upon in Synods, and con- 
demned even to anathema. Then, Dr. Philip Schaff, who 
writes the suggestive and catholic introduction to the present 
work, was charged with heresy, tried and acquitted, and yet 
made the cause of much head-shaking and denunciation in 
schools we wot of. With Rausch, Neviri, Wolf, Harbaugh, 
Gerhart, Apple and Gast (who has read the proof-sheets of 
this volume) on one side, and the war-horses, Berg and 
Bomberger, on the other, the battle waxed hot. When it 
was over, the air and the field were alike cleared. It is not 
likely now that Dr. Gerhart will be tried for heresy, for his 
fellow-churchmen in the German Reformed Church in the 
United States are with him. In this well-printed and in- 
dexed book he treats of the source of theological knowledge, 
* Under a Colonial Roof-Tree: Fireside Chronicles of Early New England. By 
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of the principle of Christian doctrine, of doctrine on God, 
and doctrine on ‘creation and providence. ‘ Holding the 
Written Word to be the ultimate critical standard of relig- 
ious thought as well as of faith and practice, the “ Institutes 
of the Christian Religion ” confesses fidelity to the univer- 
sal Christian Creed, and for substance accepts as valid the 
exposition of the Creed given by the Heidelberg Catechism.’ 
A second volume on the other great themes in anthropology, 
soteriology and eschatology—Dr. Gerhart uses simpler words 
—will follow in due course of time. Acknowledging the influ- 
ence of Calvin in exploiting and arranging truth in logical 
form, Dr. Gerhart, with attractive clearness and Scriptural 
and philosophic power, shows himself well able to state for 
+himself in the language of to-day the great question of the- 
ology. With felicitous penetration into the thinking of the 
early Christian, medizval, reformation, and modern times, 
he interprets to the lover of the most catholic of all protes- 
tant or reformed confessions, his own convictions. All who 
have been brought up on the Heidelberg Catechism will 
welcome with pleasure this latest and possibly best illumina- 
tion of it. At home in Biblical as well as systematic theol- 
ogy, Dr. Gerhart shows on every page that his system is 
built less on speculation and logic than on inductive exam- 
ination of and reasoning from the Scriptures. His latest 
work is the ripe fruit of over a half-century of devout study 
of the themes that will never cease to occupy thinking men. 





Recent Kiction 

‘ROMAIN KALBRIS’ is a boy born at Port Dieu with the smell 
of the sea in his nostrils and the blood of a long line of seamen in 
his veins. His father loses his life on the waters and his mother 
resolves that her son shall choose some other profession. To keep 
him on land she binds him for five years to the service of his uncle, 
a dreadful old miser who starves and beats him until he runs away. 
Still craving a sailor’s life, he starts out to reach Havre where he hopes 
to be able to ship on board an outgoing vessel. Heis only a small 
boy with no money and very little knowledge of the world, and 
his adventures on the road are endless. Carrying an artist’s 
traps from point to point through Normandy, doing the trapeze act 
in a traveling circus troupe, accomplishing the extraordinary feat 
of bringing a shipwrecked and deserted vessel back into port en- 
tirely alone are some of the many exciting incidents in his com- 
paratively short career away from home. He concludes to give up 
the sea and return to his mother, content in time to own the mer- 
chant vessels and not to sail them, This story is a translation 
from the French of Hector Malot by Mary J. Serrano. There is 
an atmosphere of freshness and daring about it which will proba- 
bly please the young people who read it. (50 cts. Harper & 
Bros.)——-JEROME wrote ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ of its kind as 
clever a thing as there is to be had, but it will have to be held to 
a fearful responsibility for all that follows in its footsteps hereafter. 
The first palpable imitation goes by the name of ‘ Two Girls on a 
Barge,’ is by V. Cecil Coates, and lies before us now. The artistic 
perceptions of the crowd on this boat are not cultivated to any a 
a. extent, their ideas of wit, humor and what is commonly 

own as fun are positively depressing, and there isn’t an incident 
in the trip worth recording until they reach Coventry and attempt 
to revive a few reminiscences of George Eliot. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated, the sketches being designed, we imagine, as an 
apology for the text. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 





A CHARMING collection of little tales, in a dainty blue and white 
cover bearing the title ‘On the Lake of Lucerne, and Other Stories,’ 
comes to us from the pen of Beatrice Whitby. ‘On the Lake of 
Lucerne’ an English gil has a hard time learning to prefer an 
honest, red-haired, freckle-faced countryman of her own to a long- 
haired, poetic German, who tells her eventually that he has flirted 
with her because she strongly resembles the woman he is going to 

. Steady devotion for weeks to two very small and very try- 
pang: ag a cricket match, a rescue of one of the above-mentioned 
nieces at the risk of his own life, and the restoration of the infant 
to her aunt’s arms are some of the things which happened ‘At Ridge- 
way-on-Sea’ and persuaded Nora to be glad Macleod asked her to 
marry him. A desertion of her husband and child for another man, 
the lover’s almost immediate death from scarlet fever, the woman’s 
return home and her child’s death from the same infectious disease, 
and her uent life of expiation make up the incidents of ‘A 
True Story.’ ‘Violets Dim’ tells of a ball. and a fire, two thin 
soon over, but with quite enough in them to fill a volume if one only 
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knows how. These are some of the stories in this book, which 
must be read to be — appreciated, and close attention must be 
given to them in reading so that not one of the many happy 
thoughts shall escape. The author has learned the art of which 
Kipling is the great apostle—that of suggesting rather than telling 
astory. (so cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





THE HEROINE of William Black’s latest novel, ‘ Donald Ross 
of Heimra,’ is Mary Stanley, a tall young woman of distinguished 
presence and somewhat imperious carriage, but with a face ex- 
pee a bland gentleness and a prevailing and excellent good- 

umor. Her best friend says of her, ‘she is not quite honest, she 
is too happy, she wants every one she meets to share in her con- 
tent and she is apt to say flattering little things that are not quite 
true.” The hero, for whom the book is named, is about thirty-six, 
a little over medium height, of somewhat pale complexion, and 
with singular dark hair and eyes. The general effect of his features 
is striking ; they seem to convey an impression of strength—of a 
certain lazy audacity of strength—while his forehead denotes at 
once intelligence and resolution. These two are the central figures 
around and upon whom Mr. Black hangs his usual array of inci- 
dents and scenic descriptions. There are yachts and sailors with- 
out number, and trips up and down the coast of Scotland, and 
land and sea views in all sorts of lights, and appropriate sentiments 
for each spot. Given the place and the time of day one can sup-. 
ply whole pages of reading-matter for this volume out of those 
that have gone before it. It is no better and probably no worse 
than they. ($1.25. . Harper & Bros.) 





THE STORY OPENS at Fortress Monroe and continues in two 
Virginia country houses on the banks of the James. A much- 
traveled idler and dreamer is on his way to make his cousin a visit 
when he meets that cousin’s friend and neighbor, a young woman 
who attracts him irresistibly for the apparent reason that their na- 
tures are diametrically opposed to each other. His cousin assures 
him that he is making a grave mistake, and that he will wreck the 
happiness of two people in his endeavor to reconcile their differ- 
ences. He persists, however, and succeeds in wringing a confes-~ 
sion of love and a promise of marriage from the woman he adores. 
From the moment the day for the wedding is fixed, however, his 
own sensitiveness and her extreme conscientiousness step in to 
destroy all prospect of happiness for them. She will not ask her 
husband to remain in Virginia with her always, and she cannot 
make up her mind to leave her father. Things go from bad to 
worse until she finally dismisses her lover, telling him she wilb 
never marry him. He wanders around the world for three years, © 
then hears that his sweetheart’s father is dead and is urged by his. 
friends to go back to her. He decides to do so, and is received 
with open arms. The denouement is a little unusual and can be 
left to the imagination of the reader. The book is called ‘ The 
Woman’s Way,’ and is by Edmund Pendleton. It is rather in- 
teresting on the whole; the conversations are quite clever, or would 
be if they were not marred at times by trite quotations. (50 cts. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 





TWO WOMEN, Belle and Betty, are in love with the same man. 
He is poor and has his mother to support, and cannot think of 
marriage while he stays in England. At last he procures an ap- 

intment in the army and is ordered out to India. From Bom- 

y he writes to Betty, the one he has always loved, and asks her 
to marry him. The girls are cousins, Belle being the daughter and 
Betty the niece of an unscrupulous woman who receives the letter, 
alters the name, and delivers it to her daughter instead of to. the 
woman for whom it was intended. Belle goes to India and is 
married to her supposed lover who has not the moral courage to 
tell her that she is the wron on. Betty remains at home 
with the aunt who has wrec her life, and on her death-bed 
the old woman confesses everything and asks forgiveness, making 
the girl promise that she will go to India and take care of Belle 
who has fallen into ill-health. Out there the wife discovers that 
her husband really loved and wanted to marry her cousin and not 
herself, and in a fit of jealous rage she turns the girl out into 
the street in a terrible storm. Seized with remorse she follows 
her a few moments later and loses her life in a landslide. The 
reader is left to infer that the husband and the cousin eventually 
console each other. The — called ‘ Interference,’ and is 
B, M. Croker. (50 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.)——THE SCENE of 
‘ Saint Martin’s Summer’ is laid in Cornwall near the old town of 
Falmouth. Just as the story opens the old grandfather dies, 
leaving his estate to his granddaughter, Bee his eldest son, 


who quarrelled with him and left home thirty years before, does 


not appear to claim it. One year is to elapse before Margaret 
reaches her twenty-first birthday and the formal re 
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estate is to be made. In that time a young American lands on 
“the coast of Cornwall and_ satisfactorily establishes his identity as 
the son of the missing heir. He tells his story only to the law- 
yers, however, and pledges them to secrecy, as he wishes to win 
Margaret for his wife and thereby settle the whole affair. The 
scheme works smoothly until Margaret’s younger sister appears 
on the scene, and she discovers that she will have to give up her 
lover to the new-comer. It doesn’t affect her seriously, however, as 
she is really very mich more in love with the rector’s son, a young 


clergyman who is much too good for this earth, and entirely too ‘ 


much of a prig to enlist any great amount of sympathy. No 
girl could have fancied him except the one who did, and they 
should both have been translated to another sphere. The story 
is by Rosa Porter. ($1. Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


_IT Is THE MIDDLE of the fifth century before Christ and the an- 
cient city of Tyre is at the height of her wealth and power and glory. 
A bulletin appears on the great square proclaiming, in the name of 
the High Council of Tyre, a stupendous religious celebration. A 
multitude of animals are to be sacrificed, and even the blood of 
‘human victims is to enrich the altar, that thus maybe purchased 
the favor of Almighty Baal. The King, who is liberal and enlight- 
ened far beyond his age and the established religion of his country, 
disapproves of all this; first because he cannot bring himself to 
believe in such a divinity as Moloch, and second because he knows 
that the treasure offered at the festival will go to fill the coffers of 
a corrupt and already too powerful priesthood. The priests cir- 
‘cumvent him for the moment by announcing to the multitude that 
the King himself is to be the special sacrifice offered on this oc- 
casion to secure the welfare of the city. He dares not defy them, 
but escaping by strategy and taking refuge with the Jews, un- 
der an assumed name, he becomes the most celebrated merchant 
trader of his day. He lays the surrounding provinces, one by one, 
under heavy obligations to him, and at last secures the support of 
the Persian King, with whose aid he recovers his throne. This is 
the bare outline of the plot of an historical novel by James M. 
Ludlow, called ‘A King of Tyre.’ It is a graphic and picturesque 
account of a very interesting time and people. The incidents are 
many and various, and their interest never flags. Such things as 
the religious celebration and the coronation in Tyre, the Feast of 
the Tabernacle in Jerusalem and the wedding in Samaria are 
beautifully described, and though the historic suggestions are many 
they do not obscure the vein of romance which runs through the 
whole and gives it what is, after all, its greatest charm. ($1.50. 
Harper & Bros.) 








‘DR. HUGUET’ is a South Carolinian engaged to be married to 
a young woman who fires his political ambition and induces him 
to run for the Senate. He has many pet theories on the subject of 
the elevation of the Negro race, but realizes that it will not do to 
develop them during his canvass in that portion of the country. 
One night a vision of Christ appears to him in his sleep, tells him 
that the Negroes are His children as well as the whites, and repre- 
sents to him that devotion to them and to their cause should be 
his first duty in life. Upon awakening in the morning he dis- 
covers that a transference of spirits has occurred and he has changed 
places with and assumed the appearance of a burly, brutal Negro 
living near him. In the person of this Negro he attempts to carry 
out his theories of regeneration, but the insurrection which he 
heads is suppressed and he is hung by the infuriated whites. A 
second tranference of souls then takes place, and he becomes Dr. 
Huguet again, but with his race theories only the more confirmed. 
This impossible and most ridiculous story is written by Ignatius 
Donnelly, and in folly and extravagance it almost exceeds that au- 
thor’s monumental piece of absurdity, ‘The Great Cryptogram.’ 
It goes without saying that Mr. Donnelly’s Shakespearian theories 
are aired here as they are in everything hetouches. ($1.25. F. J. 
Schulte & Co.) 





UP TO THE OLD Swedish town of Gothenburg an artist 
from Provence wanders in search of new material for his canvas. 
Much as he loves the brilliant sunshine and the Southern beauty of 
his native land he yields at once to the spell that Northern scenery 
and Northern atmospheric effects cast over all who come in con- 
tact with them. His interest in Sweden is aroused to enthusiasm 
by a young girl he meets in the house ofa friend. Her spiritual 
beauty and the coldness, reserve and deep melancholy in which she 


seems to have enshrouded herself attract him irresistibly. He 
learns that she has been jilted by a former lover and looks upon 
herself as dead to the world, but he does not despair and ultimately 
his confidence in himself is justified. The story is simple enough : 
it is the -unusual character of the girl that gives it its chief attrac- 
tion. 


The perfect enjoyment and appreciation which mark the 
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descriptions of the scenery all through Sweden will also appealto 
any one who has ever wandered over that far Northern country 
and felt the effect of its curious lights and shadows. The story is 
really very quaint and very sweet. It is called ‘Carine’ from its 
heroine, and is by Louis Enault. The book is tastefully bound in 
neutral hints suggestive of the country with which it deals, and 
there are several dainty little illustrations by Louis K. Harlow. 
($1.25. Little, Brown & Co.) 


‘OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR’ and his relatives the Jermaynes get 
into such a family tangle as is only possible in the South. While 
making his fortune in India the old homestead remains in pos- 
session of four ladies, his distant connections, who on his return are 

eloth to surrender. Miss Clyde Jermayne rather fancies the new 
lord of the manor, but is too proud to admit it ; and, her pride being 
of a quality not common in Maryland, she scandalizes her friends 
by earning her own living. Her other sisters marry. Virginia, 
after a flirtation with Osborne, is turned over by him to an old ad- 
mirer, who arrives opportunely, with plenty of money, and Clyde, 
having had enough of her independent way of life, repents, and 
marries the hero. Author, Amanda M. Douglas. (socts. Lee 
& Shepard.) —-FORTUNE DU BOISGOBEY’S ‘Fontenay,the Swords- 
man’ deals with the adventures of a soldier of the First Empire. In 
the Spanish war he encounters Don Blas Montalvan, a noted leader 
of guerillas, and uncle of the girl with whom he is in love. Don 
Blas falls, riddled with bullets, in a fight with Fontenay and his 
men. Fontenay marries the niece, retires from the army and at- 
taches himself to the Empress Josephine, whose countryman he is. 
On her death he returns with his wife-to Martinique. Of the inci- 
dents with whith the novel is crowded perhaps the most dramatic 
are the attempt of Montalvan to assassinate the Emperor, his en- 
tering France as the valet of Marshal Lannes and his robbery of 
his niece. In fact, he is the true hero, though a rascally one, of 
the book. The translation, by H. L. Williams, is readable. (50 
cts. Rand, McNally & Co.) 








‘SHREDS AND PATCHES’ is a collection of anecdotes of the 
bright doings and sayings of Katty and Alick Molyneaux and their 
uncle Jack. Katty and Alick fall into a pond. Uncle Jack en- 
counters a ghost in a mirror and smashes the mirror in order to 
lay the ghost. He has his head broken in a riot and does a lot of 
fighting in India. The author, E. N. Leigh Fry, seems to have a 
fair idea of what is desirable in a book for children, and the illus- 
trations in pen-and-ink by Edith Ellison add interest to even the 
most exciting incidents. ($1.50. E. P. Dutton & Co.)——‘t THE 
LITTLE Princess Angel’ is a ‘ sure-enough’ Italian princess, who, 
owing to family complications, is brought up in England, and is 
stolen by the proprietor of a travelling show. Her ‘ langwidge ’ and 
theirs ‘is ez different ez eggs from chicken,’ one of the company 
tells her. Nevertheless, am she is restored to her home she re- 
members the ‘ missus’ and the players with affection and is beloved 
by them to the degree that they call every year to give a free en- 
tertainment in her honor. Author, Stella Austin. ($1.25. E. P. 
Dutton & Co.)——‘ THE Jo-BoaT Boys’ are two typical Pitts- 
burg urchins, whose Fee-Faw-Fum is the policeman, whose 
bosom friend is Coat-Tails, the newsboy, and whose adventures on 
the Monongahela River, in hospital and in Chicago are as diverting 
as they are, doubtless, true. There are some clever illustrations 
by H. Winthrop Pierce, and the story of Jim and Tim is told in 
capital style, by the Rev. J. F. Cowan. ($1.50. Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co.) 





Minor Notices 

IN THE EXCELLENT SERIES of fortnightly ‘ Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association,’ the two lectures 
for June, 1891, while alike interesting and valuable, are notable for 
their different treatment of nearly related subjects. Neither of 
them is exactly what would be expected from itstitle. ‘The Evo- 
lution of Botany,’ by Frederick J. Walling, is not a treatise on the 
development of plant-life, but is a history of the science of botany, 
showing how the progress of the science, from Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides and Pliny, through Gessner, Clusius, Malpighi, Leu- 
wenhoek, Tournefort, Linnzus, Jussieu, De Candolle, Goethe, 
Hooker, Asa Gray and other noted authorities, to the present day, 
has followed lines of evolution similar to those which the progress 
of plant-life itself has displayed. Originating in a ‘ protoplasmic’ 
condition of vague, incoherent, and, so to speak, ‘ homogeneous’ 
observations, it has gradually grown into a well-organized body, 
composed of highly differentiated and ‘heterogeneous’ parts, 
bound together in close co-ordination. The survival of the natural 
classification over the earlier and less scientific arrangements is a 
good example of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ and so on. There 
may be something fanciful in certain of these comparisons, but the 
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tesult is a well-arranged and useful of the science, pre- 
sented in a clear and unpretentious style. The lecture on ‘ Zodlogy 
as Related to Evolution,’ by John C. Kimball, pursues at the outset, 
though more briefly, the same course as that of Mr. Walling. giv- 
ing an outline of the history of the science, from Aristotle to Lin- 
nus, Cuvier and Darwin. The lecturer then proceeds to consider 
the subject of the science, the evolution of animal life, from proto- 
plasm up to man and thence to sociol The lecture shows 
much reading and thought, and offers, in an animated fashion, 


’ many acute and stimulating su; tions. The writer’s enthu- 


siasm occasionally gives a dithyrambic character to his style, doubt- 
less pleasing to an audience, but in a cooler perusal occasionally 
provoking a smile. He looks forward to a time when, with the 
progress of singer 5 and of morals, the whole earth will become * 
a larger Eden ; and he makes a strong plea for benevolence to our 
humble kindred, the domestic animals, whose descendants are to 
be man’s companions and helpmates in the future Paradise. Both 
lectures are creditable to their authors and to the society which 
evoked and publishes them. The discussions which follow each 
_— add much to their interest. (10 cts. each. D. Appleton & 
0.) 





‘THE ANTIQUITIES of the State of Ohio’ is the leading title of 
a thin quarto volume, by Henry A. Shepherd, which has been re- 

inted, for the special behoof of archaeologists, from ‘Shepherd’s 

‘opular History of the State of Ohio.’ It gives, as the title-page 
further explains, ‘ full and accurate descriptions of the works of the 
Mound Builders; defensive and sacred inclosures, mounds, ceme- 
teries and tombs; and their contents—implements, ornaments, 
sculptures, etc.’; and it is ‘ illustrated with maps, plans, views and 
relics.’ The claims thus largely made must be deemed somewhat 
exaggerated. The volume is mainly a compilation, drawn from 
various works, including the publications of Cooke, Atwater, 
Squier and Davis, Marsh, Whittlesey, Foster, Wilson, Putnam, Peet, 
and other well-known authorities. The compiler has no particular 
theory to advocate, and indeed appears to have no opinion in regard 
to the monuments and relics which he describes, except the notion, 
once generally prevalent but now much questioned, that the Mound 
Builders were a partly civilized people, of great antiquity, and be- 
longing to a race distinct from that of the modern Indians. They 
were themselves, he thinks, preceded by a still earlier population, 
whose deeply buried hearths have been unearthed in various locali- 
ties. The compilation shows much industry in the collection of 
facts, and is put together in a readable fashion, though with little 
evidence of archasological or ethnological science. There is no index ; 
and—what must be deemed an unpardonable defect in a work of 
this nature—no map of the State is given to show the positions of 
the various works described. In these respects the publishers have 
not exercised the oe oe care which usually marks their pro- 
ductions. (Robert Clarke & Co.) 

‘THE HANDBOOK OF FOLKLORE,’ published for the Folklore 
Society of London, will be found useful as a guide and help to any 
who are interested in this now popular study. The editor, Mr. 
George Laurence Gomme, is the Director of the Society, and has 
been one of its founders and most active members. Several other 
well-known writers, including J. G. Frazer, Edward Clodd, Sidney 
Hartland and Miss C. S. Burne, have assisted him in preparing 
this manual. The definition of the ‘Science of Folklore,’ sanc- 
tioned by the Society, is ‘the comparison and identification of the 
survivals of archaic beliefs, customs and traditions in modern ages.’ 
The subject is ‘treated in twenty-three sections, inning with 
‘superstitions’ and ending with ‘nicknames and place names,’ 
each section comprising instructions and examples for the guidance 
of collectors. The lack of an index is arather serious defect in a 
book of this nature. (London: David Nutt.)——WE HAVE RE- 
CEIVED a little pamphlet entitled ‘ Citizenship and its Responsibili- 
ties,’ by Walter Lewin. What particular object the author had in 
view in writing it we can hardly make out. His main thesis is that 
the men who carry on the government in a democratic country, 
such as England now is, are charlatans, and need to be constantly 
watched and controlled by the people. He seems to overlook the 
fact that if the people’s representatives are so bad, the blame rests 
primarily upon a themselves, who ought to choose better 
ones. On the whole, we cannot think Mr. Lewin’s essay of great 
importance for sro instruction or edification. (6d. London: 





Bertram Dobell 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the‘ Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science’ (Vol. II., No. 2) contains a short 
but highly interesting article by the Vicomte Combes de Lestrade on 
‘ The Present Condition of the Peasants in the Russian Empire.’ 
The writer maintains that the abolition of serfdom has only made 
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the peasants the slaves of the mir instead of slaves of the landlord, 
and he substantiates this opinion by an array of facts which cer- 
tainly lend it strong support. The extent to which the mir controls 
the action of its members is shown to be such as to amount to real 
tyranny; and the reader of the article will readily see that the mir 
is by no means the idyllic institution it has sometimes been repre- 
sented to be. Another article in the ‘ Annals’ is by F. N. Tho 
on the Constitutions of the newly-admitted States of the Union, the 
two Dakotas, Montana and Washington, and contains some inter- 
esting comparisons between these Constitutions and those of the 
older States. Besides these articles there are others on ‘ Econo- 
mics in Italy,’ by A. Loria, and on the ‘ Statistical Publications of 
the United States,’ by W. F. Willoughby, together with a variety 
of book-reviews and other scraps which call for no special remark. 
——‘ HENRY WARD BEECHER: A STUDY’ is a volume of less than 
two hundred pages which Mr. John R. Howard has amplified from 
material previously used in his ‘ Patriotic Address of Beecher.’ 
The chapters on ‘ Heredity,’ ‘ Education’ and ‘ Personal Traits’ 
lead up to the main theme, which is the political aspect of the 
great preacher’scareer. Under the captions ‘Slavery,’ ‘ Civil War’ 
and ‘ Civil Liberty,’ the author gives not only a valuable review of 
Beecher’s life as a conspicuous public influence, but also deftl 
seizes the opportunity to present in concise form the status of eac 
of these burning issues during the period covered by Beecher’s 
ublic career. (75 cts..——-FROM THE same publishers comes Mr. 
homas G. Shearman’s appreciative address delivered upon the 
occasion of the Beecher Memorial Service held in Plymouth Church 
oy rena on March 8, 1891. (25 cts. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
ert.) 





GEN. J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, as the readers of The Critic are 
aware, takes a very wide range in his literary exercitations. His latest 
contribution to the public entertainment, and by no means the least 
interesting, is a pamphlet comprising his translation of a German 
memoir entitled ‘The Wirtembergers in the Black Forest in Au- 

st, 1870,’ by Col. A. von Seubert. At the outbreak of the Franco- 

rman war Col. von Seubert was placed by the Wirtemberg Gov- 
ernment at the head of a flying column of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, destined for the protection of the eastern shore of the 
Rhine from Kehl to Basle. He was not only to prevent the enemy 
from crossing, but was to make demonstrations which might have 
an important influence on the movements of the hostile forces. 
His instructions were carried out most effectively. Not only was 
the eastern bank of the river kept free from invasion, but by the 
terror inspired by his rapid and menacing movements a large force 
of French troops under General Douai was held paralyzed, and was 
prevented from joining Marshal McMahon in time for the battle 
of Worth, where their presence might have had an important if 
not decisive effect. The story of the detachment is very well told 
by its able leader, and his narrative is carefully rendered and, where 
necessary, elucidated by Gen. de Peyster. His object in now pre- 
senting it to American readers is to justify the views and judgment 
in regard to ‘ Lee on the Susquehannah,’ which he put forth in a 
aes published in 1887. How far this object is attained must 

left for the translator’s military comrades and critics to decide ; 
but he has certainly found and given us a striking narrative of an 
episode in modern warfare, which the unlearned in such studies 
can read with interest. (A. B. Chasmer & Co.) 





‘ THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE STATE,’ by the Hon. Elliott An- 
thony, Judge of the Superior Court of Chicago, comprises the sub- 
stance of two addresses recently delivered by the author before an 
organization styled the Sons of New York, which has been formed 
in Chicago in connection with the coming World's Exposition. 
The object of the publication is a parently to proclaim the great 
achievements of New Yorkers of past generations and to incite 
their descendants of the present day to emulate them, particularly 
by contributing to the success of the Columbus celebration. The 
author is very properly of opinion that all carpings over the selec- 
tion of Chicago as the site for the celebration should cease, and that 
‘New York should join with the other States of this Republic to 
make the Exposition a success, instead of decrying it at home and 
abroad.’ He speaks his mind on this point with judicial clearness 
and sometimes with extra-judicial energy. Those sons of New 
York who have not migrated to Chicago will, we suspect, read this 
story of their State with mixed emotions of pride and humiliation. 
They will be filled with complacency when they are reminded, in 
ejoquent terms, of the noble deeds of the fathers of their State—the 
Schuylers and Clintons, the Jays and ag my the Hamiltons 
and Morrises, with later celebrities, Van Buren, Marcy, Wright, 


Seward, and many others ; and they will be depressed with exceed- 
ing mortification when they find that, in the opinion of the worthy 
Judge, they have proved themselves by their conduct towards Chi- 
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is early career and a prepossessing 
Legal News Co.) THE REVISED edition of the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary’s ‘ Evolution of Man and Christianity,’ the book which 
has cost him his position in the Episcopal Church, contains a 
second preface of thirteen pages, and three pages of notes at the 
end, between the sermon matter and the index, but is substantially 
the original work. Zhe Critic was one of the first papers to re- 
view the book, and sees no reason to modify its first verdict. ($1.75, 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE ‘ History of the Five o’Clock Club of Philadelphia’ is a 
volume of three hundred pages, illustrated with excellent portraits 
of many of the more prominent members, and intended for private 
circulation, The short account of the formation of the Club in 
1883, in the business office of Mr. George W. Childs, is followed 
by biographical sketches of twenty-four members, by their co- 
member, Mr. J. Hampton Moore. In these the attempt is made to 
introduce the interrupted, easy style of dialogue, the distinguish- 
ing feature of those Philadelphia dining-clubs of which the famous 
Clover is the prototype. A good illustration of this style of wit 
occurred at the dinner given by the Clover Club to the Hon. Charles 
Emory Smith on his departure as Minister to Russia, Major 
Moses P. Handy was in the chair: at his left was seated Mr. Wil- 
liam McKean, the veteran editor of the Ledger ; at his right sat 
ex-Gov. Bunn, the Mercutio of the Club. With impressive dignity 
the Chair proposed ‘ The Nestor of Philadelphia Journalism,’ look- 
ing toward Mr. McKean. Whereupon ex-Gov. Bunn, rising, 
began :—‘ Mr. Chairman, I had not expected * The 
Chair, interrupting :—‘ Gov. Bunn, I said the JVesfor, not the 
jester. “Equally quick was the retort to a certain over-lionized 
German Count, who said :—‘I know you like to have ze foreign 
nobility come to your city.’ ‘Yes,’ said Gov. Bunn—‘as waiters.’ 
Without going so far as to contend that this style is adapted to the 
purposes of biography, it is safe to say that the present volume will 
not, upon that account, be the less welcome to those for whom 
alone it was prepared. (Philadelphia: Five o’'Clock Club.) 











‘I HAVE WISHED for some years,’ says Annie E. Ireland, ‘to 
write about Jane Welsh Carlyle, were it only to echo from my 
heart the opinions of those who were privileged to know her.’ 
These opening words from the preface of the new Life of Mrs. 
Carlyle must in fairness to the author be taken as the key to the 
three hundred pages that follow. Had it been any part of Mrs. 
Ireland’s plan to present her chosen subject from a new point of 
view, or even to convey a clear impression of Mrs, Carlyle’s per- 
sonality from materials already given to the world, this volume 
could not be regarded as having even ay attained its 
purpose. Indeed, the impression produced upon the reader is not 
only that the author has no distinct notion of the personality she so 
admires, but also that her method of presenting what notion she 
has lacks a. Inasmuch, however, as such claims are not 
advanced by the au thor, no good purpose can be served by dwelling 
upon certain infelicities of diction and infirmities of treatment, 
which would seriously mar any biographical effort. Regarded 
solely as an ‘echo from the heart,’ the author’s work assumes a 
character so personal to herself that criticism is straitly limited if 
not ar ge disarmed. As a reflex of the deep admiration in 
which Mrs. Carlyle’s memory is held by the author, this volume is 
doubtless as sincere in motive as it is copious in expression. That 
the sentiment thus expressed is based upon a discriminating appre- 
ciation of the traits most highly lauded, or that the sympathy so 
lavishly extended proceeds from a real understanding of the needs 
in the life of Jane Carlyle, is open to question, but that the admira- 
tion is genuine and the sympathy intense there can be no doubt; 
and in such an echo from the heart these qualities are, we should 
think, of paramount account. As a department of literature, trib- 
utes of this kind are not likely to be of enduring importance ; even 
their temporary utility is not entirely apparent. They come, 
as this author frankly tells us, ‘ from the heart,’ and come not as 
the creative effort of that organ, but merely as ‘an echo.’ Hence 
we shall have them, no doubt, so long as great names are sounded 
and be hearts are open and responsive. (Charles L. Web- 
ster -) 
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. Magazine Notes 
M&. KIPLING’s tenance, in the admi - 
— phot which eocie’ Wie’ Remtispines of rey fed 
entury, ist 


t of a man of thirty or thirty-five, rather than of one 
being six-and-twenty. The heavy 
brows and moustache and business-like looking spectacles have a 
deal to do in producing this effect ; but the expression of the 
intelligent, grave eyes also counts for much. We have never seen 
Mr. Kipling’s face, but this portrait gives the impression of being 
a true presentment. Mr. Edmund Gosse considers in turn the new 
writer’s studies of the British soldier in India, of the British civilian, 
of the Indian native, and of the child in India and at home—‘ the 
less than one hundred short stories, one novel, and a few poems ’"— 
which have made this young writer.famous. He admits all that is 
to be said in disfavor of what Mr. Kipling writes, but confesses 
that the sense of the writer’s shortcomings is altogether buried, 
for him, ‘in delighted sympathy and breathless curiosity.” Why 
this is so it is the purpose of his essay to explain. As for the ‘ De- 
partmental Ditties,’ he credits them with ‘ very slight literary value’ ; 
the ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads ’ ‘deserve much higher consideration,’ 
however, and some of the fragments of verse prefixed to the prose 
stories are ‘as vivid and tantalizing as the tiny bits we possess 
of lost Greek tragedians.’ The only person who will rejoice to see 
the title of Mr. Kennan’s article in this number of the magazine— 
*‘ My Last Days in Siberia ’—is the Tsar: all others will regret that 
his fascinating exposure of Russian rule on Asiatic soil has come 
at last to an end. One almost blushes for human nature when he 
reads in Mr. Maxim's article on ‘ Aérial Navigation ’ that the first 
use to which flying-machines will be put, will be the destruction of 
life and property. The first successful machine, which he or some 
one else will construct ‘ within the next ten years,’ will never carry 
freight, and for a long while to come will not be used even for trans- 
porting travellers. ‘ Its first great use will be for military purposes.’ 
‘ Newspaper men,’ as a class, will probably feel grateful to Gen. H. 
V. Boynton, the veteran Washington journalist, for the paper in 
which he explains to the world at large the relations between ‘ The 
Press and Public Men.’ Fantastic illustrations draw attention to 
the Pennells’ account of a unique sport, ‘The Water Tournament’ 
in Provence. What strikes the writer most forcibly in Brander 
Matthews’s ‘ Story of a Story’ is the parody of a newspaper notice 
of a magazine. There is an unusual number of poems, the longest 
being the editor’s ‘ Pro Patria: In Memory of a Faithful Chaplain.’ 
With its present number 7he Century comes of age—z.e., completes 
its twenty-first year. 

The world-old but ever new topic of Egypt and the Nile comes 
to the front in Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s article, ‘ Cairo 
in 1890,’ in Harper's for October. Miss Woolson describes visits to 
out-of-the-way mosques, gleaming with old tiles and mother-o’- 
pearl; to Coptic churches entered through the living rooms of pri- 
vate houses, and to the palace of the Sheykh es Sadat, lineal de- 
scendant of Mohammed. In short, no one has done Cairo so 
thoroughly since Gérard de Nerval. The illustrations show us 
streets and bridges in the new quarter, mosques and mouchara- 
biyehs in the old, a café like that in which Yousouf met the Caliph 
Hakem, the dock at Old Cairo, fringed with masts and yards of 
dahabiahs, like gigantic reeds; and the ever-recurring effigies of 
Princess Ne-fer-t and the ‘ wooden man’ from the Gizeh Museum. 
The wonderful tale of ‘ Peter Ibbetson’ becomes more wonderful, 
if anything, as it nears its end. Charles Dickens's letters to Wilkie 
Collins refer to the latter’s play, ‘The Frozen Deep’; to George - 
Sand’s ‘Comme il Vous Plaira,’ which Dickens saw in Paris, and 
which he ridicules ; to a dinner with his translators, where ‘ unfore- 
seen creatures of the lobster species strayed in after the pudding’ ; 
and to Household Words, ‘Little Dorrit’ and other interestin 
subjects. An article on the Art Students’ League of New Yor 
gives illustrations of the new Fine Arts building, now in course of 
erection, and of the classes in the present school. ‘A Courier’s 
Ride,’ by F. D. Millet, is a lively sketch of an incident in the last 
Russo-Turkish war. Mr. Besant’s history of London grows more 
interesting than ever as it nears modern times. He is now in the 
midst of ‘ London Plantagenet,’ and tells us how the people fared 
in that prosperous but ill-smelling city. ‘An Imperative Duty’ is 
finished ; ‘An Unfinished Story’ it is imperative that everyone who 
opens the magazine should read. 

A timely feature of the October Review of Reviews is a group 
of articles apropos of the Methodist International Conference that 
will open in W: ‘on on Oct. 7 and last two weeks. Besides a 

eneral account of the Conference, in which some thirty different 

ethodist ‘denominations’ participate, and an article by Mr. Stead 
upon the progress and influence of Methodism, there is a character 
sketch of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes of London. Mr. Hu 
will be in some respects the most conspicuous man in the Washing- 
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ton assembly. He has been characterized as the ‘ liveliest of livin 
Methodists,’ The Review illustrates these articles with portraits o 
more than fifty of the most prominent Methodists of the day. Other 

rtraits in the number are of Mr. Lowell, to whom several articles, 
including one by the editor, are devoted; Dr. Andrew D. White, 
Gen. Proctor, the late Jules Grévy, the victorious Chilean leader 
and the suicide Balmaceda, and the members of the Swiss Federal 
Council. Perhaps the most valuable pages of the Revzew are those 
at the end of the periodical which contain classified lists of all the 
new books that have lately appeared, with bits of comment; lists 
of the contents of the principal periodicals of America, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Scandinavian countries ; and 
finally a complete index, which under one alphabet lists the im- 
portant articles that have appeared in the previous month in every 
important periodical published in English. 

‘ Lessons from the Census’ is the title of a series of papers by 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the first of which appears in the Oc- 
tober Popular Science Monthly. The initial instalment relates to 
the system rather than to results, and suggests certain changes 
needed to improve the system. Prof. Frederick Starr, writing again 
of ‘Dress and Adornment,’ maintains that dress owes its origin to 
a love of display, more than to an instinctive sense of shame. 
Prof. G. T. W. Patrick points out, in ‘ The Rivalry of the Higher 
Senses,’ that whereas we moderns to-day receive most of our in- 
formation through the eye, the ancients obtained theirs mainly 
through the ear. Some of the consequences of this change are 
noted, including the alleged decline of conversational power. Dr. 
Fernand Lagrange advises those who have entered middle age 
that ‘the mature man can safely brave all exercises that bring on 
muscular fatigue, but he must approach with great care those 
which provoke shortness of breath.’ Prof. Maspero writes of ‘ The 
Dogs of Ancient Egypt,’ Prof. A. E. Dolbear notes the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses in Education,’ and William F. Durfee chronicles the 
history of the manufacture of steel. 

The second of the series of ‘ Twelve English Authoresses,’ by 
Mrs. L. B. Walford, the English novelist, appears in the October 
Far and Near. Its subject is Fanny Burney. The same issue 
contains the last of Susan Coolidge’s four stories founded on 
the Parable of the Sower, this one being called ‘ Upon Good Ground.’ 
The most notable article this month is ‘An Unrecognized Grace,’ 
in which Prof. Harris, of Andover Theological Seminary, editor of 
The Andover Review, gives advice as to the right way of receiving 
advice. The question of the relation between ‘The American 
Working-Girl and Trades Unions’ is interestingly discussed by 
Miss Mary Kelley, who has evidently had personal knowledge of 
the advantages she advocates. In ‘Our Government’ Miss Bar- 
rows tells of.‘ Congress at Work.’ In the last number of its first 
year, Far and Near presents a London correspondent to its read- 
ers, Mrs. M. P. Stanbury, whose first ‘ Letter’ deals with ‘ The 
Neighbourhood Guild.” Mrs. Stanbury’s inside acquaintance with 
English philanthropic and codperative enterprises makes her es- 
pecially fitted for this position, and being an American she will not 
need to be taught the spirit of independence, or Far and Near's 
point of view. The ‘Correspondence Column,’ begun in the Sep- 
tember number, has met with such a ready welcome, apparently, 
and so many letters appear under ‘ Thoughts from Club Members 
on Plans for the Winter’s Work,’ that we are not surprised to find 
only two other articles by club members—one on ‘ Points of Eti- 
quette,’ published anonymously, and the other a pathetic little 
poem by Miss Honora A. Lennon of Boston, entitled ‘Tired.’ A 
sonnet by Miss Abigail Smith, ‘I will Lift up Mine Eyes,’ is the 
only other poem. ‘The World’s Events,’ ‘Fashion Department,’ 
* Household Corner,’ ‘ Books Old and New’ and ‘Club Notes’ ap- 
pear as usual. 

In the October Educational Review Prof. James H. Blodgett, 
Special Agent of the Census for Statistics of Education, begins the 
interpretation of the Educational Statistics of the Eleventh Census; 
President Francis A. Walker argues for the higher appreciation of 
Schools of Technology; Prof. Herbert B. Adams traces the begin- 
nings of University Extension in America; and John T. Prince of 
Massachusetts describes some of his recent experiences in the 
German schools. Other articles are by Prof. Hanus of Harvard, 
Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver, Dr. Larkin Dunton of Boston, Prof. 
Hammer of Munich, and the editors. This issue contains, also, 
the text of the English Elementary Education Act of 1891, 
which introduces free education on a large scale, and ranks in its 
importance as an educational document with the speech of the 
German Emperor published in the February Review. The more 
valuable book-reviews are written by Sir William Dawson of Mc- 
Gill College, Montreal, Prof. B. 1. Wheeler of Cornell, Prof. Gar- 
nett of the University of Virginia, Profs, Hyslop and Jackson of 
Columbia, Prof. Sanford of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Supt. 
Caikins of New York, and the editors. 
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A CURIOUS LITERARY coincidence has come to light, in certain 
striking resemblances of theme and plot between Mr. Howells’s 
novel, ‘An Imperative Duty,’ in Harper's Magazine, and a short 
story by Miss Matt Crim, which appears in the October Century 
under the title, ‘ Was it an Exceptional Case?’ Ineach Story the 
heroine is a girl of mixed blood, adopted, educaté@ and brought 
up in refined society, and kept in ignorance of her ‘parentage until 
she had arrived at womanhood. In each case a lover is relin- 
quished upon the revelation of the truth of the heroine’s origin. 
There is also a similarity between the two stories in that each girl 
is adopted by an aunt, and in the fact that these women both con- 
fess the deception which has been practised—one to a physician 
and the other to a priest, the penitent in each case dying soon after 
the confession has Cae made. The editor of The Century having 
sent Mr. Howells advance-sheets of Miss Crim’s story, the dis- 
tinguished novelist writes from Intervale, N. H., as follows :— 

I have been extremely interested in that story of Miss Crim’s which 
you have kindly sent me, and in the very extraordinary coincidence of 
parts of it with my own story of ‘An Imperative Duty.’ You tell me 
that ‘ Was it an Exceptional Case?’ was written in 1889; my story was 
imagined many years ago, and actually written last year, after being 
first cast in quite a different form. So I cannot account for the resem- 
blance upon the principle of telepathy; but must fall back upon mere 
blind chance, which frequently sends the same invention in duplicate 
and triplicate to the Patent Office. I am glad you have given me the 
opportunity to testify to the fact that Miss Crim’s story was in no pos- 
sible wise suggested by mine: I do not even think that mine was stolen 
from hers. You are very welcome to print this letter if you believe it 
will preclude the question that might arise with some. 





‘ KIPLING WILL HAVE MADE a second tour of the world before 
his return,’ writes a friend in London, ‘and will have picked up 
stories enough to make a library. When I say that he has gone in 
search of fresh material, I do not mean that he has not more of that 
than he knows what to do with, but that he has an insatiable curi- 
osity about the round earth and them that dwell therein.’ In a 
note on Mr. Kipling’s A¢/antzc story, ‘A Disturber of Traffic,’ 
the Zrzbunme says that it shows once more the author's 
‘unusual power in a special direction—his ability to choose 
from among the thousand or more details of a scene or 
situation just the half-dozen or less which most forcibly and 
comprehensively present the whole to us.’ This seems to me as 
distinctive a trait of this wonder worker in prose as any that he 
possesses. It is to be noted also in the writings of a fellow-coun- 
trywoman of his, who wrote of children even more sympathetically 
than he, and who knew the British soldier, too, and wrote not un- 
sympathetically of him; and this trait had much to do with her 
popularity among grown folks; for Mrs. Ewing’s stories, though 
written primarily for children of ten or thereabouts, are relished by 
many a child of ten and sixty. The artist who omits the most is 
the one who most flatters our intelligence. 





I HAD JUST marked in one of Kipling’s stories a sentence that 
struck me by its imaginative force, when a newspaper paragraph 
fell under my eye, that seemed singularly apropos, The sentence 
was this :—‘ The night was a warm one in early spring, and sheet- 
lightning was dancing on the horizon to a broken tune played by 
far-off thunder.’ The paragraph, which had been copied from the 
Danbury, Conn., Vews, and was headed ‘ Music in the Thunder,’ 
ran as follows :— 


A startling and most remarkable phenomenon occurred in Brookfield, 
Fairfield County, on Sunday night, Aug. 30, which will be remembered 
to life’s end by those who heard it, About the time for the evening 
service, and when the congregations of the churches were awaiting the 
beginning of worship, it began to thunder and lighten in the distance, 
and the shower appeared to be rapidly approaching until it was directly 
overhead. Suddenly there was a burst of musical thunder, sounding 
somewhat like a gong in different tones, and so marked were the musi- 
cal notes as to be sweet and almost bugle-like. 


Now that the phonograph has been persuaded to capture the folk- 
songs of the aborigines and even the musical roar of Niagara has 
been noted, we may hope (or fear !) before long to hear reproduced 
the broken tune played by Mr. Kipling’s far-off thunder. It will 
then be in order for Nature to complain that, whether or not we 
play her play, we have not scrupled to steal her thunder. 





‘A PLAIN ENGLISHMAN’ writes to me as follows, apropos of a 
paragraph I printed last week :—‘ Mr. Depew tells Americans that 
the Whitechapel district is “a sight” (so wretched in its poverty, 
dirt and sin) “ impossible to see anywhere else z” the world.” The 
familiar tag implies that the explorer has been everywhere—excefz, 
let me remind him, through his own New York. It is not as 
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a boast that I say it, but few of my countrymen have had a more 
ea prolonged inside knowledge of the slums of London 
than I have, and my testimony is this: the Whitechapel district’ is 
by rio means the worst quarter of London, and I can take Mr. De- 
pew—needing no theatrical disguise—to a ‘score of districts within 
a four-mile radius of New York Post Office, where I guarantee ‘to 
show him destitution quite as pitiable, filth and villainy quite as 
foul, ‘horrors > were as startling as any he or I have seen in London, 
with an added measure of murderous savagery wholly foreign to 
English crime.’ 





‘PARDON A QUERY,’ writes a reader of The Critic, ‘on the 
use of the word “compensation” as quoted in the second para- 
graph of last week’s “ Lounger.” It comes in—as seems to be 
quite the rule—in the sense of payment for a manuscript. Surely 
the proper word is ‘remuneration,’ if five syllables are preferable 
to one or two. Compensation implies loss, but one does not lose 
a thing when one sells it. I pay, recompense, or remunerate, a 
man for work done or goods received; I compensate him if, 
through or for me, he has lost something or sustained damage. 
Our dear old 7rzbune should trundle her mop pedagogic against 
this sad derangement of epitaphs. 





IT IS VERY gratifying, when you have suffered more than usual 
from the heat, to learn that the day has been an exceptionally hot one: 
it shows that the trouble has been with the temperature and not with 
you. But of all the sillinesses of the ‘ silly season,’ none is quite so 
unutterably silly to me as the habit the newspapers have fallen into of 
recording that ‘ yesterday was the hottest tenth of August’ or thir- 
tieth of September, or whatever the date may be, ‘in twenty years’ 
—the period during which the Government has had an observation 
office in this city. What conceivable difference can if make to any 
human being whether yesterday was the hottest (or coldest) day 
of the same date in twenty or two hundred years? That it was 
the hottest day of amy date, or even the hottest August or Septem- 
ber day in two decades, might possibly be worth recording ; but 
the fact that there hasn’t been so hot a fifth or twelfth of this, that 
or the other month in twenty years, when every fourteenth or sixth 
or twenty-fifth may have been appreciably hotter, seems to me too 
trivial, too insignificant to print or even read. Yet it has been 
painted, and presumably read, in almost every New York paper sev- 
eral times per month during the present summer. Andon the twenty- 
fourth of September it was deemed worthy of notice in at least one 
daily paper that ‘2? was expected that yesterday would prove the 
hottest 23d uf September in twenty years, * * * but it only 
made a tie’! 





THE EXECUTORS of a Westchester crank have just made their 
final accounting. ‘The testator was a very eccentric old man, but 
was well educated,’ the newspapers say. ‘He used to travel about 
bareheaded and barefooted, and clad only in a pair of overalls 
and a gingham shirt jacket. ees in love in Holland 
sent him to this country, where he led the life of a hermit.’ He 
lived in the town of Greenburg, and was known as the ‘ Dobbs 
Ferry Hermit.’ His estate amounted to $3.779.14, and his cranki- 
ness was shown in dividing it up by will-among his rich neighbors, 
‘among the legatees being Cyrus W. Field, Francis W. Lasak, and 
other millionaires.’ ‘To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away that which he hath.’ 





WE ARE ALWAYS boasting, in our somewhat juvenile American 
way, that every man, woman and child in America can read and 
write; and yet in France, where reading and writing are not so 
common as with us, the literary profession is better paid than in 
any other country. No English-writing authors can point to such 
sales of books as can those of France. There to be a successful 
novelist means wealth; here, or in England, it may mean only a 
living. The novels of the late Rev. E. P. Roe probably sold better 
than those of any other American writer, yet Mr. Roe was far from 
being a rich man. Mrs. Burnett, who has probably made more 
money in a year than any other American story-writer (though, liter- 
ally speaking, she is not an American), has derived the larger part 
of her yearly income from her plays. The only way to make novel- 
writing pay handsomely is to be a French novelist; but that is not 
always nor easily practicable, the experience of Mr. George Moore 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 





CAN ANY ONE tell what makes an author popular? It seems 
to me that it is largely a mattter of chance. A French editor has 
been collecting statistics as to the popularity of French novelists 
(there is apparently no popularity to be gained in literature in 
France except by novel-writing), and he finds that Dumas, Zére, 
leads the list, and that Zola comes next. This is not very surpris- 
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ing; but that Georges Ohnet should come next, and that the last 
certified sale of his works should have given the grand total as 
6,250,000 volumes is a matter of profound astonishment. . Ohmet 
is not a bad writer his, stories are ah aaierestiog but,it do 
not seem to ‘ihe that Ke is quite good enough or quite bad enoi 


‘to have achieved any such success as this. 





To J.C. R.D. 


(IN ILLNEssS.) 
DEAR FRIEND, in summer’s waning afternoon, 
We parted ’neath the shadow of the hills,— 
I, to the daily round of care that fills. 
The busy span of life from moon to moon, 
But thou, alas! to wait the lingering boon 
Of strength delayed,—to feel pain’s keener thrills, 
While night withheld the tender touch that stills 
To rest, and lagging day was never past o’er soon. 
Yet, as the captive knight the clarion heard, 
And answered from his prison,—so to thee 
The long procession of heroic years 
Called from the nation’s sacred graves, and stirred 
Thy lips to songful echo strong and free, 
Which all the land prolongs with happy tears ! 


MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 





Boston Letter 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTER ERNST is a busy man, but he finds 
time to keep up his interest in literary matters. I met him just 
after The Critic had published the letter of ‘Argus’ referring 
to Mr. Lowell’s use of the phrase ‘the roaring loom of time,’ and 
was promptly challenged regarding the assertion of that corres- 
pondent. Mr. Ernst referred to Goethe’s 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 
Here it is, therefore, not the ‘roaring’ loom, but, more aptly, the 
‘rushing’ loom of time. The comparison with the tumultuous 
city is no longer pertinent, if the original is meant to be quoted ; 
for the phrase pictures not the noisy world of factory or mercan- 
tile cities, but the busy, less demonstrative, constant-circling rush 
of the household loom. ‘Sausenden’ is a happy word in point 
of sound. Mr. Ernst was right in placing the quotation back of 
the days of De Quincey ; it was in 1790 that the first edition of 
‘Faust,’ containing this passage, was given to the public. 

While talking with Mr. Ernst upon this subject of language, I 
became interested in an original idea which he advanced —a claim 
to a discovery in the science of language. As preacher, teacher, 
editor and author, Mr. Ernst has had a wide experience with man- 
kind, and he maintains that, by his theory, he can place at once the 
home, within certain limits, of every person he meets. Those 
who live by the seashore or in the lowlands, he says, pronounce 
from the tip of the tongue and with the lips ; those who live in the 
highlands, as the Scots, the Germans, the Americans of the moun- 
tain region, speak in guttural tones, arising far back on the hard 
palate. In other words, the centre of pronunciation recedes from 
the lips to the palate according to topographical conditions. 

While I am writing of spoken language and novel theories I may, 
perhaps, narrate an anecdote regarding a well-known exponent of 
spoken literature in which a strange idea is involved. Joseph 

aworth is known as a Boston actor by reason of his popular con- 
nection with the Boston Museum stock company in the days when 
‘starring’ was a thing of the future to his mind. He has claimed 
renewed attention rit Postion out Anna Katherine Green’s drama- 
tization of her own story, ‘ The Leavenworth Case’; and he will 
hold that attention, I am told, by producing very soon a light com- 
edy written for his company by the same author (Mrs. Rohlfs). 
Mr. Haworth was ever such an impetuous, ardent youth, that to 
me he seemed to be living constantly ‘on his nerves,’ as the say- 
ing has it. A friend of his told me that in his own home Haworth 
would one moment be actually weeping over some pathetic little 
story, and the next moment, when a joke would be uttered, would 
be rolling on the floor in a paroxysm of hysterical laughter. He 
can never keep his seat when telling a dramatic story—that I 
know from observation, —but is now on his feet and now stretched 
out on the lounge and now half reclining in his chair while the 
tale is in progress. That was the way in which he told me, one 
day, the ‘facts’ (he certainly believed them to be facts) of his 
spiritual visitation. 

Haworth had always been ambitious to become an actor. 
When he first visited the theatre with his older brother, so over- 
come was he by the seeming gorgeousness of the ‘ Monte Cristo’ 
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scene before him, that as the curtain rolled up he sprang to hi 
iming, in his excited way, ‘ Jack, that’s heaven!" So when 


him a to 
‘s Richard ML, it is no wonder his 
filled with the illusions of the hour. As the 
masculine actress crouched in the —_ ory to leaping 
upon the a her face glowering with demoniacal expression, the 
impressionable Haworth saw in her a perfect demon and shrieked 
with fright at the sudden appearance. The year after Charlotte 
Crampton died, Haworth was playing ‘Hamlet’ for his benefit. 
He was naturally nervous, as this was his first essay with the char- 
acter of the Danish Prince, and as he recited the lines of the closet 
scene and came to the words ‘look upon this picture,’ etc., he 
turned his eyes to the wings and there saw in all the reality of life 
Miss Crampton, dressed as Richard III., crouching as before and 
glaring upon him with the same terrible expression. He stood 
transfixed with horror. The audience thought it was acting, and 
— so liberally that he had time to recover. 
aworth cannot explain the vision. He says he is not a spirit- 
ualist, and that his mind at that time was not upon the dead actress. 
‘It might, as you say, have been an optical delusion,’ he said, 
doubtfully, in telling me the story, ‘but to me it was then as real 
as life, and it is so to-day. 1 certainly saw Charlotte Crampton 
that night just as I had seen her in the years before.’ The case is 
one that ought to interest Prof. James, the Rev. Minot J. Savage 
and their associates in psychological research; for Haworth, be- 
sides being a very capable actor, is a thoroughly trustworthy nar- 
rator and believer in his vision. 

Boston's dramatic novelty this week is the play in which Mlle. 
Rhea appears—‘ Judith.’ The author, Mr. S. B. Alexander, is a 
young Bostonian, who was educated at Harvard and who now 
devotes all his time to writing. A volume of short stories, ‘Ten 
of Us’; a novel dealing with Buddhism, which Cassell & Co. 
published under the title of ‘The Veiled Beyond’; and the little 
play, ‘A Willing Victim,’ which the Boston Museum company 

rought out, are his chief works. He tells me it was Mlle. 
Rhea’s personal desire, although she is a Catholic, to have a 
play in which a truthful Jewish character should be drawn as a 
contrast, in point of aims and character, to the Shylock and the 
Sam’l of Posen classes. Rabbi Schindler encouraged the actress 
and suggested Mr. Alexander as an author capable of treating 
the subject as she des‘red. 

But turning to the written language, I will mention the coming 

ublication of two books which will be of local interest because of 
ocal authorship. One is a collection of sonnets, songs and laments 
by Clara E. Whiton-Stone. I had occasion to allude to Mrs. Stone 
in an earlier letter when referring to the Atlantic Monthly article 
on Gen, Thomas by her husband, Col. Henry Stone. Mrs. Stone 
is a native of Portsmouth, N. H., and as Mrs. Whiton won her first 
reputation as a writer. Five or six years ago she was married to 
the ex soldier of Thomas’s staff. Her portrait, which is to be 
printed in the book, will show a tall, handsome woman, with ex- 
pressive eyes and a pleasant countenance. 

Another book which Lee & Shepard will issue in a few days is 
the work of a Boston clergyman, the Rev. Charles L. Goodell, of 
the Winthrop Street Methodist Church. ‘ Mother's Bible’ is 
its name, that being the title of the story which the publishers con- 
sider the strongest in the collection. A number of the clergy- 
= addresses on Christianity at home are to be included in the 


The publication of Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward’s memoir of her 
father has been expected with much interest in Boston, and a part 
of that ex tion, I think, has been due to the attraction exerted 
by Prof. Phelps’s character. One prominent writer, who knew 
Prof. so intimately, said to me:—‘ His readers were a goodly 
number ; his pupils and the hearers of his powerful sermons were 
strongly attached to him. I think, indeed, that his personal and 
his spiritual magnetism .were extraordinary in the finer view of 
things, and I would even assert that not more than one or two 
other religious teachers in this country have had such a devoted 
and affectionate following.’ That, certainly, is a broad declaration, 
but it was uttered by one whose judgment is valuable. 


Boston, September 29, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Concerning Shakespeare 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :—- 


I was interested in Mr. Murray’s comment on Mr. Lang’s mis- 
take in quoting Shakespeare (Crztzc, Sept. 19, page 147), and im- 
mediately out my Shakespeares to see which one of the gentle- 
men was —only to find that both of them were! Very pos- 
sibly had Mr. Lang seen Mr. Murray’s edition of Shakespeare, 
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he would not have been so rash in his conclusion that the Bard of 
Avon.‘ sometimes nods.'—as, alas! we lesser mortals often do. 
And yet, we havea strong ——- that Mr. 8 versa- 
tility does not include his being a espearean student, he is not 
amenable to the charge of ‘ nodding’ in his quotation, ‘They will 
hear Margaret term me Claudio.” The Quarto py and the 
First Folio (1623) both contain the e as Mr. quotes it, 
and the Cambridge editors suggest, in their note on this subject 
(Vol. Il., Note 12), that ‘the author meant that Borachio should 
persuade her (Margaret) to play, as children say, at being Hero 
and Claudio.’ The however, as it thus stands seems too 
involved, and Theobald’s emendation of Borachio for Claudio has 
been adopted in many editions, and certainly simplifies everything. 
So Mr. Murray -will have the satisfaction of knowing his Shake- 
speare from his own point of view, as Mr. Lang knows his. It is 
to be regretted that the point of view in both instances does not 
command a larger horizon. In the Henry Irving Shakespeare 
there is a most interesting ‘note’ on this passage, which, unfortu- 
nately, is too long to quote here. The beginning of it runs as fol- 
lows, and would seem to support Mr. Lang’s ieney :—Q. If read 
—‘‘hear Margaret term me C/audizo,” there is nothing to lead one 
to believe that there is a misprint here; but the difficulty is an ob- 
vious one, and believing the author to have made a slip, we have 
adopted Theobald’s emendation of Borachio for Claudio after seri- 
ous consideration.” 
NEw YORK, Sept. 28, 1891. GC, 


—_—_— 


THE POET’S GRAVE 
(Mr. William Winter, in The New York Tribune.) 

WHEN all is over and old things have been made new, the devo- 
tees of Shakespeare may probably be asked what it is of which they 
think they have reason tocomplain. Their point is simple. They want 
to have the church repaired ; they did not want to have it rebuilt or 
altered. Alteration was—in the main—unnecessary, and it was 
wrong. The Shakespeare Church is a national monument. More 
than that—it is a literary shrine for all the world. There was an 
indescribable poetic charm about the old edifice, which had been 
bestowed upon it not by art, but by time. That charm needed only 
to be left untouched. Nothing should ever have been done to dis- 
pel it. The building had acquired character. It had become 
venerable with age, storied with association, and picturesque with 
quaintness. The suns and the storms of centuries had left their 
trace on its walls. The actions aud sufferings, the inspirations 
and eccentricities of successive generations had impressed them- 
selves upon its fabric. It had been made individual and splendid, 
like a visage of some noble old saint of medizval times—a face 
lined and seamed with thought, dignified with experience, subli- 
mated with conquered passion. Above all, it had enshrined, for 
near 300 years, the ashes of the greatest poet—and therefore the 
greatest benefactor of humanity—that ever lived. All that was 
asked was that it should be left alone. Torepair it in certain par- 
ticulars became a necessity, but to alter it was to do it an irrepara- 
ble harm. That harm has been done; and it is that which the 
poe. scholar resents and deplores; and he is perfectly right 
to do so. 

I went into the chancel, a few evenings since, and stood there 
alone, in front of the altar, and looked around, and I was amazed 
and grieved by whatI saw. Theaspect of that chancel is nolonger 
ancient, but quite new. The altar has been moved from its place 
against the eastern wall, beneath the great window, and has been 
elevated up»n a double pedestal. The floor of the chancel, round 
about it, has been paved with encaustic tiles, of hideous brown and 
yellow. Almost all the mural tablets upon the north and south 
walls have been taken down and carried away, and they may now 
be found dispersed in the transepts ; while their place is to be filled 
with a broad expanse of new wooden panels, extending from the 
back of the miserere stalls upward to the sills of the windows. 
The stalls themselves have been repaired—but this was necessary, 
because the wooden foundations of them had become much de- 
cayed. And finally, the stone screens that filled up the window 
back of Shakespeare’s monument and the window back of the mon- 
ument of Judith Combe and her lover have been removed. The re- 
sultant effect—which would be excellent in a modern hotel but 
which is detestable” here—is the effect of enterprise, action and 
novelty. The pervading air now is that of the new broom and ‘all 
the modern improvements.’ Those improvements, no doubt, are 
very fine; but if ever there was a place on earth where they are 
inappropriate and offensive that place is the Shakespeare Church. 
They suit well enough with it as a place of ecclesiastic ritual, and 
if the church were that and that only nobody would greatly care 
even if it were made as bright as a brass band. But since it is the 
principal literary shrine of the world no one who appreciates its 
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vation been permitted to degrade it, in any degree whatever, 
to the level of the commonplace. : 





Lowelliana 
‘ ARGUS’ writes :—‘I am indebted to the correspondents who 


trace “ the roaring loom of time” to Goethe, though I met it else-, 


where. In your extract from Lowell's essay on Democracy it is 
noteworthy that quotation marks do not appear to have been used. 
Neither were they in the after-dinner speech to which Zhe 7imes 
refers (ambiguously, as you observe, for it was another than the 
Fielding speech) and which I have not yet found. It was delivered, 
I think, either at one of the great City Companies’ banquets, or, 
more probably, at the Royal Literary Fund dinner, and was one of 
his last speeches in England. He was picturing the impression 
created in his mind as he heard the distant roar of the streets 
from a quiet suburb, and it is evident that the 7zmes shared my 
own belief that it was one of the poet’s happiest touches. By his 
use of it in another connection in the essay you quote it is obvious 
he supposed it to be a familiar quotation.’ (See Boston Letter in 
this week’s Crztzc.) 

W. R. B. of Short Hills, N.-J., writes :—‘ You may not have no- 
ticed that Mr. Lowell made frequent use of the simile of a loom in 
his addresses. The phrase above quoted occurs in another address 
besides that on “‘ Democracy.’’ It will be found in an address de- 
livered by Mr. Lowell before the pa aptery Society of Authors, 
at London, July 27, 1888, in these words :—“ And one other thing 
about London, * * * and that is the low, unceasing roar that 
one hears always in the air. It is not a mere accident, like the tem- 
pest or the cataract, but it is impressive because it always indicates 

uman will and impulse and conscious movement, and I confess 
that when I hear it I almost feel that I were listening to the roaring 
loom of time.” 

‘In an address delivered by Mr. Lowell at a banquet of the Liver- 
pool Philomathic Society, Nov. 21, 1888, the evening before he 
sailed for Boston, he refers again to the loom in these words :— 
“ Formerly Bristol was the great port through which intercourse 
with America was kept up, but now certainly Liverpool is one end 
of the 3000 mile loom on which the shuttles which are binding us 
all in visible ties more and more together are continually shooting 
to and fro.”’ 

In its October number Zhe Century has an editorial on James 
Russell Lowell, and an unsigned poem on his burial, which is pub- 
lished as a postscript on the last. page of the magazine. In No- 
vember it will print an essay by Prof. George E. Woodberry on the 
Complete Works of Lowell, which was written before the poet’s 
death ; also a fine new full-page portrait of the poet, and an im- 
portant posthumous letter, the latter being printed with the con- 
sent of Prof. Norton, his literary executor. 

The October Review of Reviews pays special attention to the 
late Mr. Lowell. Five original articles portray different phases of 
his character and work. Prof. J. F. Jameson of Brown Universit 
writes of Lowell in his relation to public affairs; Prof. C. T. 
Winchester contributes an article on his place as a man-of-letters ; 
Prof. R. D. Jones of Illinois writes of the influence that his works 
have exerted and will yet exert in the training of the young in the 
American public school ; and Mr, W. T. Stead, editor of the Eng- 
lish edition of the Revzew, contributes the principal paper of the 
series, under the title, ‘ Lowell’s Message and How it Hel Me.’ 
All this is followed by an interview with Lowell, contributed by 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, an English journalist who has recently 
visited this country and who spent a day with the poet at Elm- 
wood shortly before his death. 

There is a very sympathetic article on Hawthorne in the ‘Sep- 
tember to November’ number of a Philadelphia magazine called 
The Globe, ‘ conducted by Wm. Henry Thorne, author of “‘ Modern 
Idols,” etc.’ Mr. Thorne, however, despite this article, is an icon- 
oclast; for in another of the numerous papers from his pen in this 
number of his periodical, he declares that Mr. Lowell ‘ never was 
a poet except in the making,’ that he was ‘ ready with his tongue, in 
a small way ; ready with his pen, in a small way,’ etc. But that 
the writer is only half-fledge as an image-breaker is shown by his 
admission that Mr. Lowell was ‘the truest all-round type of that 
coterie of New England writers who have made American litera- 
ture immortal.’ P.S.:—‘The next Giode will contain Cosmothe- 
ism: The Religion of the Future, in full.’ The price of the maga- 
zine is only 50cts. per number—little enough to pay for the Religion 
of the Future, ‘in full’! 


“THE WRITER'S” SYMPOSIUM 
The Writer for September is a ‘ Lowell number,’ the opening 
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eee: * Lowell in Private Life,’ being written by Mr. John H. 
olmes of Cambridge, a brother of Autocrat ; and the other 


contributors being Francis Ellingwood Abbott, C. A. Bartol, James 
Parton, Laurence Hutton, eM Towle, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Frank R. Stockton, Edward Everett Hale, N. P. Gilman, 
Edward Eggleston, Lucretia P. Hale, Edwin Lassetter B ; 
Margaret J. Preston, — iy Ernest Ingersoll, Arthur 
Gilman, George Parsons Lathrop, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey 
Roche, W. H. Furness, Louise Imogen Guiney, Joel Benton, 
Thomas S. Collier, Danske Dandridge, Lucy Larcom, Arlo Bates, 
Sylvester Baxter, Noah Brooks, Kate Field and E. T. McLaughlin. 

‘In his prolonged illness,’ writes Mr. Holmes, ‘ he showed a quiet, 
steady fortitude, and readily rose to cheerfulness, or even moderate 
gaiety, when the remission of his disease allowed. The last im- 
pression that he gave was the same as in his usual life, of the 
strong, self-contained, but sympathetic friend, only sobered by the 
harassing attacks which were soon to subdue him.’ Mr. Stockton 
thinks that ‘it will be generally conceded that at the time of his 
death, Mr. Lowell occupied the position of the foremost American 
citizen’; Mr. Joel Benton that he ‘ was, and will be, crowned by a 
common literary consensus the foremost American critic’; Mr. 
N. P. Gilman that he ‘is thus far the author who best represents 
the American spirit in its finest development’; and Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page that he ‘was the’ best illustration we have had of 
what a literary man may be in the United States,’ while Mr. Oscar 
Fay Adams has always regarded him as ‘ the most thoroughly and 
completely a foe¢ among the half dozen of our honored singers 
whom we are accustomed to call “ great.’”’’ 

Dr. Eggleston holds that ‘it was not any one transcendent gift 
that oll Lowell what he was, but the nchness and many-sidedness 
of his nature.’ Speaking of the personal attributes of the man, Mr. 
George Makepeace Towle remarks :—‘ His greeting was cordial 
always, but it was one which forbade familiarity. His air was 
always one of distinction, and it needs not to be said that his 
talk was redolent of a rich and ripe scholarship, which was at once 
appreciative and critical. Nothing could be more infectious than 
his enthusiasm for old writers; and especially, I think,.he liked to 
set forth the literary virtues of the Elizabethan dramatists.’ 

Mr. Arthur Gilman says :—‘ Mr. Lowell was a scholar, as well 
as a poet, and it is as a scholar and a poet that he marks the great- 
est advance yet made in American literature.’ Mr. Laurence Hut- 
ton relates this anecdote :—‘I said to him once in the British met- 
ropolis that I had within a fortnight dined at his own house at 
Elmwood, then occupied by Ole Bull. He did not ask me about 
his books or about bis animate friends in Cambridge, but about 
his trees. Were they well and thriving? Did they seem to be 
unhappy without him? And he assured me that he had no doubt 
that those elms missed him in his absence and drooped and lan- 

uished ; that he could see them freshen and look brighter and 

ppier when he came.’ Mrs. Margaret J. Preston ‘offers as her 
testimony to the nobility of Mr. Lowell’s verse the sonnet which 
she contributed on the occasion of the symposium prepared by 
The Critic for the poet's seventieth birthday.’ 





The Charities Review 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON PuBLICATION of The Charities Re- 
view : ‘A Journal of Practical Sociology, for every one in- 
terested in the bettering of social conditions,’ has issued the 
following circular :— 


21 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, SEPT. 21, 1891. 

It is proposed to begin on November Ist of this year the pub- 
lication of a wothie ealiotion. to be called The Charities Review, 
devoted to the discussion of social and economic questions and to 
the consideration of subjects of special interest to active workers 
and students in the field of charities. It will contain, beside pa- 
pers on the principles and methods of organized charity, accounts 
of suubeaiiel dapatianents in improving social conditions, reviews 
of works on social and economic subjects, biographical sketches, 
comments on current events of interest, notes and news. 

For the members of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City, the Review is designed to take the place of the 
Monthly Bulletin. \t is hoped that Charity Organization So- 
cieties or Bureaus of Associated Charities in other cities, will 
also make it their medium of publication, and for this purpose 
space will be given to notes and news and suitable articles from 
their members. It is desired further that the Revéew shall rep- 
resent, so farjas possible, the Co-operating Societies in the phil- 
anthropic world, and an endeavor-will be made to cover the en- 
tire field which in this country is occupied at present only by 
local periodicals and the annual proceedings of associations. 
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The purpose of this note is to invite your co-operation in 
making this Revéew a valuable aid to that large class whom it 
is aimed to reach, by keeping its editor advised of progress in 
your special field, by sending to him articles, items of interest, 
suggestions, etc., and by helping to give the Review as wide a 
circulation as possible. 

The Review will have among its contributors many prominent 
writers on social and economic questions and specialists in philan- 
thropic work in this country, and arrangements have been made 
for contributions from England, France and Germany. It will 
be edited by John H. Finley, of New York City. 

The Revzew will be published monthly during eight months of the 
ear, under the auspices of the Charity Organization Society, by 
he Critic Company, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. The 

subscription price will be $1 per annum. 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST, 
*- SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 
OTTO T. BANNARD, 
ALFRED BISHOP Mason, 


Committee on Publication. 


Subscription orders should be addressed to The Critic 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





International Copyright 
DISCUSSING THE AMERICAN LAW 

AT THE session of the Literary Congress at Neuchatel on Tues- 
day the American Copyright Law was discussed. The wish was 
expressed that the United States would rescind the clause of the 
law compelling books to be reprinted in this country, and it was 
declared that provisionally a term of six months for republication 
om the fulfilment of all formalities under the law would be desir- 
able. 


CANADA’S COPYRIGHT LAW 

THE CANADIAN House of Commons, on Tuesday, adopted a 
radical address to Her err ome in regard to the copyright ques- 
tion. The address asks that the Imperial Parliament pass an act 
giving effect to the Canadian Copyright act of 1889 at once, and 
confirming the right of the Parliament of Canada (according to the 
promise made by the Imperial Government in 1846) to make his on 
the subject of copyright as from time to time may be required for 
the country, notwithstanding that such laws may be inconsistent 
with the provision of imperial statutes passed before the adoption 
of the British North American act of 1867. The address con- 
cludes by praying that in order to give full effect to the Canadian 
act of 1889, notice now be given by the imperial authorities of the 
withdrawal of Canada from the Berne Copyright Convention. 





PROF. BRYCE ON THE NEW LAW 


IN THE COURSE of his speech at the ‘ jubilee ’ dinner of the So- 
ciety of Authors in London on July 16, Prof. James Bryce, M.P., 
author of ‘The American Commonwealth,’ gave expression to 
these views:—‘ This is an Act which rivets the bonds of friendship 
between the English branch of our people and that now larger 
branch of our people which inhabits the United States; and we 
may reflect with some pleasure that it is by literary men, more than 
by anyone else, that the two main branches of the English-speak- 
age are united and taught to sympathize with one another. It 
is by our literature that we, the English of to-day, are known in 
America ; it is by our poets and our novelists that our manners, 
our habits, our daily life are known ; and in the same way it is by 
the authors of America—it is by writers like Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, whom I see here to-night, Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Henry James, Mr. Nelson Page, Miss Jewett, Mrs. Deland, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Edward Eggleston, Mr. George Cable, Mrs. Bur- 
nett, and many others—it is by them that we in England are taught 
to know what is the life, what are the thoughts, and beliefs, and 
aspirations of the American branch of our race; and feeling that, 
I feel that we may see with warm satisfaction the removal of what 
was a cause of heartburning between English authors and the 
American A and an injury to American authors themselves, 
since it injured their remuneration, while it emphasized the political 
severance of the two countries by poets an English author 
from feeling that he was at home wherever the English tongue was 


spoken, There was a time when we used to boast that the drum 
of the British army followed the rising sun over the world. We 
may boast now, and we can boast in a far higher sense, of the 
Empire which has been won by the literature of England and 
America—an Empire which is more wide, and which is far more 
enduring, because no political dangers can threaten it. And at 
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this moment, when we congratulate American authors on the act 
of justice and of friendship which they have secured, we may re- 
member, not without pride, that a British or an American author 
now addresses an audience which consists of one-half of civilized 
mankind, and we may hope that the sense of the power and respon- 
sibility which the vastness of that audience carries with it will 
clialate still further the imagination of our authors, and will en- 
large the range of their thoughts with the widening process of the 
suns.’ 





Henry Irving on Marlowe 


THE Lonpon Zimes gives the following report of Mr. 
Henry Irving’s address at the unveiling of the Marlowe me- 
morial at Canterbury (Marlowe’s birthplace) on Sept. 16:— 

We are here to-day to pay tribute to a great memory, and to re- 
pair a great omission. England has always set much store by the 
men who helped to save the State in the supreme crisis of her his- 
tory. The statesmen and warriors of the Elizabethan times have 
never lacked a grateful recognition from their descendants. The 
literature which was the flower and crown of that period of our 
national growth has remained our chief glory to these days, and the 
works of its greatest representative are the most enduring posses- 
sions of all who speak the English tongue. Of Shakespeare there 
are memorials which attest at almost every turn in our daily lives 
our reverence for his surpassing genius. But till to-day we have 
presented to the world no conspicuous symbol of our enormous 
debt to a man who was contemporary with Shakespeare, and in 
one sense his tutor, and who was the first to employ with a master- 
hand the greatest instrument of our language. It was natural 
enough that the fame of Christopher Marlowe should be overshad- 
owed by that of William Shakespeare, but it is surely some dis- 
credit to Englishmen that the fine sense of Marlowe’s gifts and 
services to letters, which scholars have always had, have hitherto 
found no substantial shape in some trophy for the acclamation of 
the world. To-day this long oversight has been repaired. Here, 
in the birthplace of Marlowe, rich as it is in the commanding asso- 
ciations of our history, you have erected a monument, which to fu- 
ture generations will speak with a voice no less potent than the 
historic echoes of this city. What manner of man Marlowe was in 
outward seeming I suppose nobody knows. Even if it were fa- 
miliar to us, the counterfeit presentment could not have the force 
and significance of the beautiful figure which we owe to the art of 
the sculptor; but it is not with Marlowe the man that we need 
busy ourselves, even if there were more material than there is for a 
judgment of his brief and sad career, for it is the ideal of the poet 
whose ‘raptures were all air and: fire’ that most constantly be 
present to our minds as we gaze on this image of his worship. It 
recalls some of his own lines which are eloquent of this devotion :— 

Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite 

And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all. 


The man who struck such chords as these is not unworthy of a 
monument in his native place. It was Marlowe who first wedded 
the harmonies of the great organ of blank-verse which peals through 
the centuries in the music of Shakespeare. It was Marlowe who 
first captured the majestic rhythms of our tongue, and whose 
‘ mighty line’ is the most resounding note in England's literature. 
Whatever may be thought of his qualities as a dramatist, and 
whatever place he may hold among the great writers who framed 
the models of English tragedy, he stands foremost and apart as the 

oet who gave us, with a rare measure of richness, the literary 
orm which is the highest achievement of poetic expression. I do 
not pretend to do justice to Marlowe in this very imperfect utter- 
ance of some thoughts which are in your minds. It has been a 
great privilege to me to come here to-day to perform an office 
which might have been placed in far worthier hands. But I am 
glad to have an opportunity of speaking as an Englishman of the 
claims of Marlowe’s fame to be prized and cherished by his coun- 
trymen. His reputation should be an abiding element of our na- 
pee dom And, finally, as an actor, I am proud to remember 
that Marlowe’s work, like Shakespeare’s, was written primarily for 
the stage; that, if not an actor himself, Marlowe was intimately 
associated with the actor’s calling, and that the Elizabethan dram- 
atists, with Shakespeare, the actor, at their head, in employing 
the stage as the first medium of their appeal to posterity linked it 
for ever with an imperishable glory. 
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Art Notes 


A PHOTOTYPE of Guercino’s ‘ Dead Christ with Angels’ is given 
as a frontispiece to the August Portfo/zo, and in illustration of Mr. 
Claude Phillips’s article on the painter. A. H. Church takes to 
task certain critics who have exaggerated the Japanese dislike for 
exact symmetry. He shows with ease that it is not true that the 
artists of the far East wholly ignore balance and repetition. Nev- 
ertheless some of the very examples that he illustrates show how 
soon they tire of symmetrical decoration. In his series of articles 
on ‘ The Present State of the Fine Arts in France’ the editor has 
got to the caricaturists, and gives some funny illustrations after 
Robida and Vignola. ‘Carting Seaweed on the Coast of Guernsey’ 
is an etching by C. O. Murray, after a water-color by Edward Dun- 
can. The Lago di Garda is illustrated by E. Martinengo Cesar- 
esco; and there is an etching by Damman after a picture by Gar- 
nier, ‘ The Monk’s Fun.’ 


—The widow and son of Meissonier have decided to offer to the 
State the artist’s studio and its contents, including sketches, stud- 
ies and nearly finished pictures, the value of the whole being esti- 
mated at $400,000, 

—Enrnst Curtius, the renowned Greek scholar and archeologist 
of the University of Berlin, has discovered that the sculptors of the 
classic period made considerable difference in the forms of the 
male and female eyes. While the eyes of the male were rounder 
and more arched, those of the females were longer and flatter. 
These observations agree with the measurements of anatomists 
to-day. 

—The splendid collection of the relics of Troy left by the late 
Dr. H. Schliemann to the Museum of Art in Berlin, arrived re- 
cently in that city. Fifty huge chests were necessary for its trans- 
portation from Greece. 





An Echo of the Ives Sale 


The New York Times of Wednesday contained the fol- 
lowing interesting article:— 


The stock of books of John Pierce, in two small rooms of an 
ancient building in Nassau Street, was sold by auction by the 
sheriff yesterday morning. At the beginning of the sale Commis- 
sioner MacLean, counsel for Mr. Brayton Ives, objected to the sale 
of several books on the ground that they were the property of his 
client. Mr. Pierce explained that he had bought them at the sale 
of the library of Brayton Ives by the American Art Association 
last May, and had given in payment notes which he admitted he 
had not paid. Counsel for Mr. Ives insisted that the books were 
with Mr. Pierce as on consignment. The books designated by Mr. 
MacLean were not sold. ' 

The Ives sale of books is one of the most famous among book- 
men. John Pierce was one of the most extensive buyers. He 
bought the first edition of Virgil, published by Spira in Venice in 
1470, for $3000; the Cicero ‘ De Officiis’ of Mentz, 1465, for $475 ; 
the ‘Epistole ad Familiares’ of Venice, 1469. for $275; several 
Books of Hours ; ‘ Purchas, His Pilgrims,’ 1625-6, for $450; the 
‘ Troylus and Cresseid’ of Shakespeare, 1609, for $790, and many 
other valuable books of the Elizabethan age. He was, during the 
sale, one of the most persistent bidders. He represented some 
collectors, but among the books for which he had no order was the 
Virgil. He sold that afterward to Mr. J. S. Morgan. 

he American Art Association, Mr. Brayton Ives, and Mr. John 
Pierce have always indignantly denied that there were ‘ protected’ 
items in the Ives catalogue. The terms of payment were cash be- 
fore delivery, and they have insisted that there were no favored 
buyers under the regulation. 

After the sale it was rumored among bookmen that several 
books had not been paid for by their reputed purchasers. These 
books appeared in a catalogue issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., for 
sale at prices lower than the prices which they had fetched at the 
auction. Then everybody who had been interested in the Ives sale 
began to suspect that there had been a discrimination in the man- 
ner of payment, made in favor of some booksellers, It was also 
suspected, but not as much believed, that some booksellers acted 
simply as agents of Mr. Ives. Counsel for Mr. Ives at the Pierce 
Sheriff's sale yesterday morning gave the first evidence that the 
latter suspicion was not without foundation. 

There were not more than fifty persons present at the Sheriff’s 
sale, The entire stock of John Pierce, which his particular knowl- 
edge of Elizabethan bibliography made more valuable than it ap- 
peared to most book collectors, fetched only $500. Of that amount, 
$368 was obtained from Mitchell's. 
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Shelley “an Outcast” 


IT WAS STATED, not long ago, by the London correspondent of 
Poet-Lore, that Robert Browning, being asked to take the presi- 
dency of the English Shelley Society at the time of its formation, 
considered that if he acquiesced he would be indorsing all Shelley’s 
actions ; and therefore refused the request, on the ground that 
‘could not uphold Shelley with regard to his treatment of his first 
wife.’ The same correspondent, in connection with this statement, 
= the following letter, written by Shelley to Leigh Hunt in 
1816 :— 

* Will I own the “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty”? I do not care 
—as you like. And yet the poem was composed under the influ- 
ence of feelings Which agitated me even to tears, so that I think it 
deserves a better fate than being linked with so stigmatized and 
unpopular a name (so far as it is known) as mine, You will say 
that it is not thus, that I am morbidly sensitive to what I esteem. 
the injustice of neglect—but I do not say that I am unjustly neg- 
lected, the oblivion which overtook my little attempt of ‘ Alastor’ I 
am ready to acknowledge was sufficiently merited in itself; but 
then it was not accorded in the correct proportion, considering the 
success of the most contemptible drivellings. I am undeceived in 
the belief that I have powers deeply to interest, or substantially to 
improve mankind. How far my conduct and my opinions have 
rendered the zeal and ardor with which I have engaged in the at- 
tempt ineffectual I know not. Self-love prompts me to assign 
much weight to a cause which perhaps has none. But thus much I 
do not seek to conceal from myself, that I am an outcast from human 
society ; my name is execrated by all who understand its entire im- 
port—by those very beings whose happiness I ardently desire. I 
am an object of compassion to a few more benevolent than the rest ;. 
all else abhor and avoid me. With you, and perhaps some others 
aang in a less degree I fear), my gentleness and sincerity find 

avor, because they are themselves gentle and sincere; they believe 
in self-devotion and generosity, because they are themselves gener- 
ous and self-devoted. Perhaps I should have shrunk from persist- 
ing in the task which I had undertaken in early life, of opposing 
myself in these evil times and among these evil tongues, to what I 
esteem misery and vice; if I must have lived in the solitude of the 
heart. Fortunately my domestic circle incloses that within it which 
compensates for the loss. But these are subjects for conversation, 
and I find that in using the privilege which you have permitted me 
of friendship, I have indulged in that quantity of self-love which 
= friendship can excuse or endure.’ 
work of Shelley's, never printed, and now in the possession of 
Lady Shelley, is to be issued by the Shelley Society. It is‘ A Phil- 
osophical View of Reforms’ written in 1817. 





‘“‘ Books and Libraries” 


Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., lecturing a few months 
since at Dunfermline, Scotland, on ‘Books and Libraries,’ the 
Earl of Elgin in the chair, said that in the public libraries of 
Europe there were more than twenty-one million printed volumes. 
In those of America there were, astonishing to relate, fifty million 
books. In those of our Australian colonies there were a million 
more. If we added to these the books in private collections, we 
could not resist the conclusion that in Europe, the United States 
of America, and in Australia there were at least a hundred million 
books. The second thought was the dust they must collect. A 
couple of hundred books would in a couple of months collect 
enough dust to choke you. Think of the dust on a hundred mil- 
lion! To all careful housewives and clean housemaids books were 
even more hateful than boys. Every year added thousands to the 
mass—a torrent of works, a cataract ef books—books of the day, 
books of the week, books of the month, books of the year—who 
should deliver us from them? Mr. Birrell admitted all his preju- 
dices were in favor of large collections. Nobody, he thought, 
could have too many books. Perhaps the late Richard Heber, 
who ‘was supposed to have had a million books, had too many. 
He had two houses in London choke full of books, as well as im- 
mense libraries at Oxford, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and 
other places. But although book-collecting was a fascinatin 
hobby, it must be admitted that an increase in men’s libraries had 
not increased their wits. All Shakespeare’s library could be packed 
in a Gladstone bag. It was a mistake to suppose a man was well 
occupied because he was reading. He had often much better been 
knitting a sock. There were far more well-bound books than well- 
written ones, and it was much better to bind a book well than to 
write one badly. It was foolish to indulge in rhapsodies about 
books and reading. Some very shrewd men had been unable 
either to read or write. No fool was quite so big a fool as the 
learned fool. The man who reads 
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Incessantly, and, in his reading, not 

A spirit and judgment equal or su } 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains— 

Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself. 
The t thing was to become a good judge of a book, just as 
cn gona po j of a horse—to know a good book 
when they read it. How was this knowledge acquired? Nobody 
possessed it better than Carlyle, who was a great /ittérateur, as 
well as a famous prophet. He was an enormous reader, and an 
excellent critic of a book. Take him all round, he had more feel- 
ing for books than any Briton of this century, and his parents, we 
know, were illiterate ; his father did not even care for Burns.— 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 





Notes 


S1R EDWIN ARNOLD'S ‘ Papers on Japan ’ have been revised and 
will be issued shortly in book form. They will be accompanied by 
the illustrations that appeared in Scribner's Magazine, and a new 
introductory essay by the author. Messrs. Scribner will publish 
shortly ‘ Across Russia,’ a narrative of a journey from the Baltic 
to the Danube, by Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, editor of the New 
York Observer. 


—The November Cosmopolitan will contain a series of letters 
written by Gen. W. T. Sherman to one of his younger daughters, 
between the years 1859 and 1865—a period covering the Civil War. 


—Dr. Amelia B. Edwards’s ‘ Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers’ 
will be published in this country by Harper & Bros. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. announce a group of volumes by repre- 
sentative men in the Church of England and in the chief branches 
of British noncenformity. Each will contain a number of sermons 
or addresses specially chosen or written for the series. The first 
volume, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, will be entitled ‘ Living 
Theology.’ ‘The Conquering Christ,’ by the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, and ‘Ethical Christianity,’ by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, will follow. 

—The October Macmiillan’s will contain a new story by Mr. 
Kipling, ‘ His Private Honor,’ being a striking episode in the career 
of Private Ortheris. 

—A volume of Rudyard Kipling’s stories, translated into Swed- 
ish, is said to have been received with enthusiasm in Scandinavia. 

—Prof. N.S. Shaler of Harvard, whose ‘ Aspects of the Earth’ 
established his reputation as a popular writer on scientific subjects, 
has ready for publication by the Scribners a work called ‘ Nature 
and Man in America,’ a popular exposition of the influence upon 
man of his environment. 

—There is talk in London of a new six-penny magazine, which 
will rely in a large measure for success on the popularity of Mr. J. 
K, Jerome. 

—The October Wrzter will publish a critical estimate of the 
work of Hamlin Garland, a successful writer of short stories of life 
in the Mississippi Valley, together with his portrait. The author 
is Mr. Charles Hurd, literary editor of the 7ramscrzpt. Mr. Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, editor of Zhe Youth's Companion, has written 
+ the same number an article on ‘Short Stories and Short Story 

riting.’ 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘ The One-Hoss Shay, 
and Other Poems,’ by Dr. Holmes, with sixty illustrations by How- 
ard Pyle; the ‘Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Catalogue of 
Casts,’ by the late Charles G. Loring, Director, and Edward Rob- 
inson, Curator; new editions of Mrs. C. Van D. Chenoweth’s 
‘ Stories of the Saints,’ of ‘ The Historical, Political, and Diplomatic 
Writings of Niccolo Machiavelli,’ translated by Christian E. Det- 
mold, and Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals’ and ‘School for Scandal,’ in one 
volume, edited by Brander Matthews; and, in their Riverside Liter- 
ature Series, ‘Rip Van Winkle’ and other American essays, from 
Irving’s ‘ Sketch. Book.’ 

—London despatches to the New York papers, under date of 
Saturday, Sept. 26, contained this interesting bit of news :—‘ Lord 
Tennyson has this week signed an agreement with Augustin Daly, 
by which he assigns to the American mi the exclusive right 
to produce in America and in England an entirely new work which 
the Laureate has just completed. It is a three-act comedy, and is 
the first and only piece which Lord Tennyson has written espe- 
cially for the stage. Other works of his which have from time to 
time, been seen in. the theatre were simply poems made over or 
adapted for theatrical tation. The present work will prove 


how successfully the poet has studied dramatic methods and effects 
before the footlights. Mr. Daly and Miss Rehan made a visit last 
Wednesday to Aldworth, Lord Tennyson’s lovely home on the sum- 
mit of the Surrey Hills, and heard the poet read 


several of the 
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scenes of his comedy, especially those for which he had Miss Re™ 
han in his eye. The comedy will have its first re tation on 
any stage on the boards of Mr. Daly’s reconstructed theatre in 
New York during the coming winter. The work will not be pub- 
lished until after Mr. Daly’s production. Lord Tennyson, who 
celebrated his eighty-second birthday last month, was anxious to 
see the pay produced by Mr. Daly’s company during their pres- 
ent London engagement, but the really overwhelming success of 
“The Last Word,” which is now turning people away from 

part of the io Theatre, utterly precluded all thought of 

a thing. The piece will not be played in London until Mr. 
Daly’s next visit. The production of “ The School for Scandal,” 
which was underlined for Oct. 3, will be postponed until the end of 
that month.’ 

—The 7%mes thinks that the announcement that the Laureate, 
‘at the age of eighty-two years, has written a new play, not prim- 
arily to be read, like all his former works in dramatic form, with 
the exception of the unfortunate “Promise of May,” but to be 
acted, will cause some surprise.’ But it takes courage from the 
fact that ‘the Italian composer Verdi, in his n old age, has 
produced one of his greatest works—one of the very few of his 
many works to which the term “great” may be applied—and is 
now at work on another.’ 

—‘ It is a mistake to suppose that Lord Tennyson is away from 
home, as some rs have stated,’ says The Athenaeum. ‘He is 
at Aldworth, and in good health. Mr. Gustave Girardet last week 
had sittings from Lord Tennyson in order to finish a portrait begun 
by the late Samuel Laurence just before that admirable portrait 

inter’s death. Mr. Girardet has also taken the opportunity to 

nish a portrait of the Laureate he began some time ago.’ 

—Five stories by Thomas Nelson Page will be issued by the 
Scribners with the title, ‘Elsket, and Other Stories,’ the ‘ other sto- 
ries’ being ‘ Run to Seed,’ ‘George Wash’n'ton’s Last Duel,’ ‘ Pu- 
laski’s Tournament ’ and ‘ A Soldier of the Empire.’ 

—With its issue of Sept. 24, America of Chicago ceased to exist 
as a separate publication, the publishers of Zhe Graphic of the 
same city having purchased its good-will, subscription-list, adver- 
tising contracts, etc. During the three or four years that it has 
been published, Amerzca has aimed high and worked hard, and we 
regret to hear of its premature demise. As for The Graphic, we 
congratulate it upon this indication of prosperity. ‘The King 
is dead—long live the King !’ 

—William Sharp’s ‘Life, Friendship, and Letters of Joseph 
Severn ’ will be ready this season. 


—It is stated that the venerable Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is en- 


. gaged on a long-cherished -project—the preparation of a series of 


notable Irish publications, somewhat after the style of Cassell’s 
‘ National Library ’ volumes. 


.—Henry James’s play, ‘ The. American,’ had its first London 
seme gro last Saturday night, before a house filled with well- 

nown people. ‘It was probably the most distinguished audience 
the Opera Comique ever held, from a literary point of view at least,’ 
says the New York 77mes, ‘and it was yet Fn. a with its ap- 
plause ; but the people, after they got out, hardly tried to disguise 
their disappointment. The play is best described, perhaps, as cal- 
culated to please those least who most enjoy the exquisite work- 
manship and delicate tracery of the book on which it is founded.’ 

—Of ‘Jerry’ The Atheneum says :—‘ Miss Elliott's story of 
—— in the Western States is both interesting and vigorous; 
— the less the prevailing impression left by its perusal is one of 

atigue.’ 

—Mr. Marion Crawford's ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ is said to have been a 
Mr. Jacob, a Simla jeweller, the son of an Italian resident in Con- 
stantinople, whose early life was full of adventure. Mr. Jacob is 
now in difficulties over a charge of misappropriation, brought 
against him by the Nizam of Hyderabad, in connection with a 
diamond alleged to be worth about 460,000/. 

—A new edition of ‘Friendship,’ with half tone portraits of 
Cicero, Bacon and Emerson, will be issued this fall by Albert, 
Scott & Co. of Chicago. 

—‘ Ibsen seems definitely to have abandoned Munich as a resi- 
dence and taken a house in Christiania,’ writes Mr. Harold Fred- 
eric, in the 7zmes. ‘Oddly sone though he sternly rebuffed all 
the efforts of the lion-hunters while in Germany, he has yielded 
himself with a light heart to the social attentions of the Norwegian 
Capital, and is wiry ep and féted on ail sides. He is writing a 
new play, about which, as usual, absolute secrecy is observed, 
and the Norwegians talk about it almost as if it were a sacred mys- 
tery. The marriage of his son to Bjornson’s daughter bids fair to 
be made a sort of national féte. All the same the Christiania The- 
atre still refuses to admit “ Ghosts” to its boards.’ 
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Galahad of N * by Miss B. 
Methodist 


bY the Alpha Club, and ‘Illustrative Notes,’ by the Rev. Drs. 
(both works ‘to the International 
Lessons for 1 in the 


referring 
892) ; and ‘ The Oldest Drama i 
Book of Job), arranged in dramatic form by the Rev. Alfred Walls. 

—In ‘Adam Bede’ George Eliot, in propria sond, muses 
thus :—‘ What. ter thing is there ‘aieue foun enone than to 
feel that they are joined for life—to strengthen each other in all 
labor, to rest on each other in all sorrow, to minister to each other 
in all pain, to be one with each other in silent, unspeakable memor- 
ies at the moment of the last parting?’ ‘And this,’ sa 
Mall Budget, ‘is the keynote to the inscriptions w she wrote 
in her manuscripts,’ which have , by the terms of her will, 
passed into the possession of the British Museum. The manu- 
—_— on inscribed, in various phrases of endearment, to George 

enry es. 

—Mrs. Green, the widow of the historian, has written a book on 
‘ The English Town in the Fifteenth Century,’ which Macmillan & 
Co. will bring out. 

—The Countess of Munster has written a novel entitled ‘A 
Scotch Earl,’ the nominal hero of which, a certain Lord Invergor- 
don, is such an illiterate and vulgar person that, according to Zhe 
Anti - Jacobin, some reviewers seem to think him impossible. 
‘Most people have heard the story of the lady who told Thackeray 
to his face that Sir Pitt Crawley was impossible, and was assured 
by the great novelist that notwithstanding his impossibility he was 
the only character in “ Vanity Fair” who had been studied from 
an actual original. The fact is that both life and literature are full 
of what has been happily called “ the accredited incredible.” ’ 


—The first meeting of the Authors Club this season willl be held 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 8. 

—Messrs. Scribner declare that the sales of some of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s books have reached the following figures :—‘ Rudder Grange’ 
40,000 copies, ‘ Mrs. Null’ 30,000 and ‘ The Lady, or the Tiger ?’ 
25,000. ‘The Rudder Grangers Abroad,’ issued very recently, is 
in its sixth edition. 

—Mr. Charles. Carleton Coffin celebrated at Chicago on July 26, 
with his two brothers, Enoch of Beloit, Wisconsin, and Frederick of 
Chicago, his sixty-eighth birthday. Mr. Coffin is at work upon his 
‘ People’s Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ besides being full of plans for 
the general improvement—especially in ways of locomotion and 
transportation—of Boston. 

—‘ The Labrador Coast,’ by Dr. Alpheus Spring Packard, a jour- 
nal of two summer cruises, with notes on the peninsula’s early dis- 
covery, etc., is announced for this month by Mr. N. D. C. Hodges. 

—Estes & Lauriat’s announcements include three works elabo- 
rately illustrated with photogravures—namely, Bulwer’s ‘Last 
Days of Pompeii’ and ‘ Rienzi,’ and ‘ The Lily of the Arno,’ a book 
about Florence, by Miss Virginia W. Johnson. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. report that the demand for their new 
edition of Dickens’s Works in fifteen and thirty volumes has been 
so large that they find it difficult to fill their orders promptly. 


—‘ Mrs. Sheldon, whose recent visit to the interior of Africa at- 
tracted much attention;’ cables H. W. L. to the 7rzbune, ‘is once 
more settled down in her riverside home by the Thames. She is 
still suffering from the effects of the accident when her bearers, 
crossing a river, dropped her some thirty feet into the purling 
stream, but is on a fair way to recovery. She has had set up on 
her lawn sloping to the Thames the tent with which she tra 
furnished as it was when she halted for a while in any particular 
spot. When hard marching was the order of the day she lived in 
a cunningly-contrived basket chair, not too heavy to be carried, 
with her inside, over difficult places, and yet commodious enough 
for her to make her bed in it at night. This ingenious contrivance 
will figure prominently among the illustrations of her forthcoming 
book, in which Mrs. Sheldon relates her adventures.’ 

—M. Marias, the actor who took the leading part in Sardou’s 
‘ Thermidor,’ on the two nights that the play was allowed to be 
performed, was in poor spirits at the time,.and has since commit- 
ted suicide. His wife declares that ‘the brutal interdiction of the 
piece greatly augmented his morbid condition.’ M.Sardou, who 
has been very much annoyed to see the care that has been taken 





J. H. McCarty, D.D.; ‘Boston Homilies,’ 


i ae ee a only too well, 
“ Thermidor” not i Cc Li will 
from the Comédie Frangaise in the provinces 


—An early North American Review will contain an article by 
Chief Rabbi Adler of London on the condition of the Jews in 
Russia, and dealing also with Prof. Goldwin Smith’s recent utter- 
ances. 

—Of Mr. Herman Melville, the once popular writer of romances, 
who died in this city last Sunday night at the age of seventy-two, 
the Stedman-Hutchinson ‘ Library of American Literature’ gives 
the following account, compiled by Mr. Arthur Stedman :— Born 
in New York, Aug. I, 1819 ; grandson of a member of the Boston 
“tea-party.” At eighteen went to sea as a common sailor, landed 
at Liverpool, saw London, and shipped again for home. In 1841 ~ 
joined a whaler for the sperm-fishery in the Pacific. After eigh- 
teen months cruising the ship put into the Marquesas islands, 
whereupon Melville ran away, on account of the captain's severity, 
and with a shipmate lost his way in a forest on the island of Nu- 
kuhiva, where the Typee cannibals lived. Was captured by them, 
his mate escaping, and kept for four months in virtual but friendly 
captivity. On the arrival of an Australian ship a fight took place; 
he was rescued and joined the crew. After two years more afloat 
came home, and published “Typee” (1840) in New York and 
London simultaneously. It proved a success, and was. succeeded 
by “ Omoo” (1847), a continuation of his adventures, and a novel, 
“Redburn” (1848). In 1849 issued a philosophical romance, 
“ Mardi, and a Voyage thither,” followed by “ White eae or, 
The World in a Man of War” (1850), “ Moby Dick” (1851), 
“Pierre ; or, The Ambiguities ” (1852), “ Israel Potter: His Fifty 
Years of Exile” (1855), “‘ The Piazza Tales’ (1856), “ The Confi- 
dence Man” (1857), “ Battle-Pieces, and Aspects of the War,” 
poems (1866), and “ Clarel: A Pilgrimage in the Holy Land,” poem 
(1876). Mr. Melville voyaged around the world in 1860, and on 
his return held for some time a position in the custom house of 
New York, in which city he afterward led a retired life.’ 
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QUESTIONS 

1640.—Will you give me, or tell me where I may find, the history of 
‘ The Holy Emerald,’ said to have been inscribed with the only true 
likeness of the Christ? Among the poems of Charles Tennyson Turner 
is a very beautiful sonnet entitled ‘ The Holy Emerald.’ 
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“ Certain to be talked about.”— Traveller. 


“ Possesses fresh and strong features that aa? ose 
it an interest rarely surpassed in fiction.’’—Home 
Journal. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. Y. CROWELL &. CO., 
46 East 14th St., New York. 
MEMORIAL * 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look 





J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥- 





NOW READY; 


By W. Heimpurc. Translated. by Elise L. 
Lathrop. - With over 80 illusttations. 1 vol., 
12mo, half Rox., $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 

A passionate, brilliant novel, showing unique social 
conditions. A pure love story set forth in a most attrac- 
tive and skilful manner, ; 











O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 

and revision of MSS of all kinds is the “ 
specialty of the N. Y. BuREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. r4th St., N. Y. 














POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW Y' 291 Wi 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, on 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
. has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
} nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalid 

as well as for persuns it health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 



















Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 


Bank & OFFICE. 
FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work. 


Spzciat Dzsicxs on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 b Ac pa Av., 


iCago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Firtn Ave., N.Y. 
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~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





“My soul! T mean et bit F Phosphorus that takes its: place.” —J ames RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


. ae ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY'S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 


is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 
discovered 


.. Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 
as a preventative of Consumption. It sustains in vigor, mental 
and_ physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease 


re anor wae, heey ag leading physicians, free. For Sale F.. t, V O S by Co 0. 


POO a as Genuine without the signature F. Crossy Co. printed on the 56 West 25TH fA 





‘*A timely and valuable aid to political education. We cannot 
withtold our warm commendation of the industry and discrimination of 
the editor, and the enterprise of the publishers.” — The New York Nation. 


HE POLITICAL CYCLOPADIA, of which James G. BLAINE writes ‘J use it al- 

most daily for reference and regard it asa model,” is written by the most eminent 
specialists in this country and Europe. David A. Wells discusses the 7ariffand Tariff Legis- 
lation from the standpoint of the free trader, and D. H. Mason from the point of view of the 
protectionist. E. L. Godkin writes of Ofice Holders. Prof. Alexander Jchnston, the articles 
on the Political History of the U. S., Dorman B. Eaton, of Civil Service Reform, Pres. D. C. 
Gilman, of Universities, Thomas M. Cooley, Prest. Interstate Commerce Commission, of the 
Law of Corforations, Prest. F. A. Walker, of Public Revenue and Wages, Edward Atkinson, 
of Banks, John J. Knox, of the Currency, etc. 

It is published in three superb volumes, averaging one thousand pages each, and sold by 
subscription at an unusually low price. Send for the new 16 page pamphlet descriptive of this 
great work. Mailed free to any address on application to the publishers, CHARLES E. 
MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLAckE, NEw York. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 


IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
Bast Evrrions m Fine Binpincs a Spsciacty. 
Send for Catalogue. 
631 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 











STANDARD BOOKS iN FINE BINDINGS THE OCTOBER NuMBER CONTAINS: 
MY SPECIALTY. 
Sotto te Baty A SUGGESTION—SPIN- 


HENRY MILLER, R OR RE 


KSELLER AND * Py UNRECOGNIZED GRACE,” by Georce 


IMPORTER, Harris. 
6s NASSAU STREET, “TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES,” //., 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 


New York. 





Fanny Burney, by L. B. Watrorp. 

“TI WILL _, UP MINE EYES” (Poem), by 

, Booksellers, 349 Fifth Avenue, New ABIGAIL SMITH. 
ye ath Subtsh this Fall: 7 " rn —_—— NEIGHBOURHOOD 
G .”’ by M, P. Stansury. 
FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. | ,, OUR GOVERNMENT: CONGRESS AT 
**4 Contribution to the History of Bibliophilism in WORK,” by Lucy Apams Barrows. 

America,” by Hawai Pawe Dv Bois. x vol.,ramo, | « THE AMERICAN WORKING-GIRL AND 
with illustrations, and limited to TRADES UNIONS,” by Mary E. J. Keuev. 


200 copies, on Japan paper, - - - $5.00 | “ ‘*TIRED'” (Poem), onora ‘A. Lennon (Shaw- 
800 e es, on Holland Stand paper, - 2.50 mut Avenue Club, yf oy 
for early orders are solicited. “UPON GOOD per es (Story), by Susan 





CooLipGe 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


A MARRYING AT THE CHURCH OF ST. 
Orders for new or ae EARS peru amended 09. GENGULPHUS 
Be eS JOHNSON, rer «Smeg W.y. | POINTS OF ETIQUETTE, by a CLus Memoer. 


WORLD'S EVENTS. THOUGHTS 

"ELGy ME Ben HOMER Sea” 

TAD D NEW ORRESPONDENCE COLUMN, 
CLUB NOTES. 





Catalogue 32 ready. . S. CLARK, Bookseller 
Parx Row, New Rf met 











LF soe vege ty He WIELIASS, agg Wasr vor re 
Seaner, N'Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specaley. to Cents A Copy. $r 4 Year. 
LE heres fc _ THE CRITIC CO, 
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Z&00., W. pesca, fre sam 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, ‘New York. 





Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


SILK NOVELTIES. 


Plain and Fancy Veloutines, 
Failles, Pompadours in black and 
colored g~ounds, 

white and colored Brocades 

in metal effects. 

White Satins, 
Brocades and Failles 
for Wedding dress. 


Embroidered Crepe de Chine 
and Mousseline de Soie. 


Crepon and Gaze 
for evening wear. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 


RAILROADS. 
THE 


NEW YorK CENTRAL 
Styled by the Press of Two 
Continents, 


- ** AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York 


HOTELS. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Propriztors. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tawlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


























All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. ro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 











